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THE HINDU ACT OF TRUTH IN CELTIC TRADITION 


MYLES DILLON 


T HAS long been known that certain 
correspondences of vocabulary and 
inflection exist between Indo-Iranian 

and Italo-Celtic languages. In an article 
in the Mémoires de la Société de linguis- 
tique,! Vendryes has collected words which 
point to religious traditions common to 
the speakers of both groups, and he ex- 
plains their survival in these dialects by 
the fact that, in each case, there was a 
caste of priests—brahman, pontifex, druid 
who were the custodians of a liturgical 
radition which is reflected in language. 
In recent years the Old Irish law tracts 
ave been studied, chiefly by Thurneysen. 
They had been avoided by scholars up to 
hen, because of the great difficulty of the 
anguage. In 1936 a volume devoted to the 
study of the legal status of women in 
bncient Ireland was published, and it ap- 
peared that ten classes of unions between 
nan and wife are recognized, to which are 
ompared the eight kinds of marriage dis- 
ussed in the Mdnavadharmasastra iii. 20- 
2;> and other points of resemblance be- 
ween the two legal. systems have been 
ndicated.* Professor Brown has reminded 


1XX (1918), 265. 

* Rudolf Thurneysen and Others, Studies in early 
rish law (Dublin, 1936), p. vi; Julius Jolly, Recht und 
itte (“‘Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und 
Itertumskunde,”’ ed. G. Biihler, Vol. II, No. 8 
Strassburg, 1896]), p. 49. 

*Henry Maine, Lectures on the early history of 
stitutions (New York, 1875), pp. 12, 19, 187; Daniel 
. Binchy, ‘‘The Linguistic and Historical Value of 
he Irish Law Tracts’’ (Proceedings of the British 
cademy, Vol. XXIX [1943]), pp. 23, 27. 
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me that the practice of “fasting on” some- 
one is common to India and Ireland. 
This was pointed out long ago by Stokes,‘ 
and the Irish evidence has been collected 
by F. N. Robinson.® 

The notion that a gir] falls in love with 
a man for his fame, without having seen 
him (adrstakéma) is a commonplace of 
Irish tradition. So Findabair loves Fréech 
in the saga Tdin bé Fratch,’ and Diar- 
mait’s daughter and Cred, daughter of 
Guaire, both love Cano before they see 
him,’ just as in the story of Nala and 
Damayanti. Another episode of this story 
is echoed in Irish literature. At the 
svayamvara of Damayanti the gods all 
assume the likeness of Nala, and she must 
choose Nala from among them. In the 
Irish saga Tochmarc Etaine, when Eochaid 
is trying to recover his wife, the fairy 
Midir sends fifty women “‘all of like form 
and raiment as tain,” and the king is in 
the same dilemma.® 

To these coincidences in language and 
literature may be added a comment by 
Sylvain Lévi of a more general kind. It 
was occasioned by a lecture delivered by 
Vendryes in 1932 before the Académie des 


4 Academy, XXVIII (1885), 169. 

§ Puinam anniversary volume (New York, 1909), p. 
567; cf. Maine, p. 297. 

* Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Kénigsage 
bis zum siebzehnten Jahrhundert (Halle [Saale], 1921), 
p. 286. 

71 MP, XLIII (1945), 15. 


* Friu, XII (1938), 187. 
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sciences et belles-lettres® and is printed in 
the Revue celtique, L (1933), 77: 

Cette lecture sur la Poésie de Cour en 
Irlande et en Galles est presque un chapitre de 
’histoire de l’Inde, mutato nomine. La res- 
semblance de ces deux sociétés féodales est 
vraiment stupéfiante. Hasard? Cela ne signifie 
rien. Nécessités sociologiques? C’est redire la 
méme chose avec des mots prétentieux. 
Développements paralléles d’anciennes in- 
stitutions communes? Le parallélisme aurait 
été favorisé par un ensemble de conditions trés 
analogues de part et d’autre. 

Perhaps more important for my pur- 
pose is the literary form common to India 
and Ireland, in which the narrative is 
prose but dialogues or incidents of intense 
emotion are told in verse. Oldenberg con- 
sidered this form as characteristic of the 
dawn of Indo-European literature,!® and 
Windisch has emphasized the analogy 
between Indian and Irish tradition." 

There another feature of Indian 
tradition which appears also in Ireland, 
namely, the magic power of an Act of 
Truth (satyakriyad). The Hindu Act of 
Truth has been discussed by Burlin- 
game,'? Brown,'* and Liiders,'* and there 
are striking coincidences of idiom and 
episode which suggest a common in- 
heritance in this matter also. 


is 


* Joseph Vendryes, La Poésie de cour en Irlande et 
en Galles (Paris, 1932). 

10 Die Literatur des alten Indien (Stuttgart, 1903), 
p. 45. See also Hermann Oldenberg, ‘‘Zur Geschichte 
der altindischen Prosa,’’ Abhandlungen Kénig- 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Kl, XVI, No. 6 (1917), 89-99 

1 Geschichte der Sanskritphilologie, II (Strassburg, 
1920), 404. 

22 *The Act of Truth (Saccakiriya):a Hindu spell, 
and its employment as a psychic motif in Hindu 
fiction,’"’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1917), 
pp. 429-67. 

13 ‘The basis for the Hindu Act of Truth,’’ Review 
of religion, V (1940), 36—45. 

1¢*Die magische Kraft der Wahrheit im alten 
Indien,’’ Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft, XCVIII (1944), 1-14. The éravanaphala, 
a supernatural reward for hearing a sacred text, men- 
tioned by Liiders (p. 6), is also a commonplace of Irish 
literature. 
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Burlingame defined the Act of Truth 
as “a formal declaration of fact accom- 
panied by a command or resolution or 
prayer that the purpose of the agent shall 
be accomplished.” Professor Brown has 
pointed out that in many instances the 
basis of the Act of Truth is the fulfilment 
of the duty of one’s station in life. Some- 
one recites the performance of a duty, and 
the true statement is potent: it is a blend 
of truth and justice. But this is not essen- 
tial. It is clear from the Vedic texts quoted 
by Liiders that for the Hindu “truth was 
the highest power, the ultimate cause of 
all being.’ 

This Act of Truth is well attested in 
Irish tradition, and. the texts in which I 
find it are presented here. The first is one 
of the collections of “Instructions to a 
Prince,” of which there are a number in 
Irish. This is the oldest, perhaps early 
ninth century." It begins: 


Let him magnify Truth, it will magnify him. 

Let him strengthen Truth, it will strengthen 
him. 

Let him preserve Truth, it will preserve 
him. 

Let him raise up Truth, it will raise him up. 

For so long as he preserves Truth, good will 
not be lacking to him, and his reign will not 
fail. 

For by the prince’s truth great peoples are 
ruled. 

By the prince’s truth great mortality is 
warded off from men. 

By the prince’s truth great battles are 
driven off into the enemies’ country. 

By the prince’s truth every right prevails 
and every vessel is full in his reign. 


This series is continued, eighteen proposi- 
tions in all, and the seventeenth declares: 


By the prince’s truth fair weather comes in 
each fitting season, winter fine and frosty, 


18 Tbid., p. 11. 


16 Auraiccept Moraind, ed. Thurneysen, Zeitschrift ¢ 


fiir celtische Philologie, XI (1917), 80. 
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spring dry and windy, summer warm with 
showers of rain, autumn with heavy dews and 
fruitful. For it is the prince’s falsehood that 
brings perverse weather upon wicked peoples, 
and dries up the fruit of the earth. 

Here we have no specific Act of Truth, 
and the notion that a just king brings 
good fortune upon his people is a com- 
monplace.'? It was the sin of Oedipus that 
brought evil upon Thebes. But the con- 
stant repetition of “truth,” the form, 
seems Indian, when you recall the satya 
of the Upanisads and the Buddhist truth 
stories and the instances from the Veda to 
which Professor Brown calls attention. 

The second text is entitled ‘The story 
of the prince’s truths,’'* and these 
“truths” are twelve objects which, in one 
way or another, are sensitive to an Act of 


Truth. I shall mention only three: an ax, ~ 


a heated iron, and a gold cup, for all of 
which there are Indian analogies. The 
manuscripts are of the fourteenth century, 
and the language is perhaps not earlier 
than_the twelfth, but the matter may be 
very old. 


I. MOCHTA’S AX 


A copper ax which Mochta the carpenter 
possessed. It used to be put into a fire of black- 
thorn wood, and the tongue passed over it. He 
who told a lie was burned; he who was innocent 
was not burned at all. 


II. LUCHTA’S IRON 


Luchta the druid went to study in Brittany. 
He saw a wonderful thing that they had to dis- 
tinguish truth and falsehood, that is to say, 
iron which was blessed by their druids and put 
into fire until it was red, and laid on the hand 
of the accused. If he was guilty, it used to burn 
him. It did him no harm if he was not guilty. 
Then Luchta said to them: “We men of Ire- 
land shall need that, to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood.” Luchta brought his 


Cf. Odyssey xix. 109. 
18 Whitley Stokes (ed.), Irische Texte, I1I (Leipzig, 
1891), 183. 
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blessed iron then, and it was distinguishing 
between falsehood and truth, so that blessed 
iron is still used by the Irish always. 


These two appear to be alternative 
versions of the heated ax in the Chandogya 
Upanisad vi. 16, cited by Burlingame: 

They bring a man, my friend, whose hands 
are bound. “He has stolen! He has committed 
a theft! Heat the ax for him!” If he is the doer, 
he makes himself false. Connected with false- 
hood, having clothed himself with falsehood, 
he grasps the heated ax. He is burned. He is 
slain [ef. Manu ix. 269-77]. If he is not the 
doer, then he makes himself true. Connected 
with truth, having clothed himself with truth, 
he grasps the heated ax. He is not burned. He 
is freed.!9 


III. CORMAC’S CUP 


King Cormac Mac Airt, who reigned in 
the third century, got into trouble with a 
mysterious youth who suddenly appeared, 
bearing a silver branch with golden apples. 
When the branch was shaken, its music 
was so sweet that wounded men or women 
in childbed would sleep on hearing it. 

“Whence comest thou, boy?” said Cormac. 

“From a land in which there is only truth,”’ 
said he, “and where there is neither death nor 
decay nor gloom nor sorrow, nor jealousy nor 
envy nor malice nor pride.” 

“That is not the way with us,” said Cormac. 
“Shall we make friendship?” 

“T shall be glad to make it,’’ said the youth. 


Then Cormac obtains the wonderful 
branch in exchange for a grant of three 
wishes to the youth, who demands, first, 
his daughter, then his son, and, finally, his 
wife. That is more than Cormac can en- 
dure, so he sets out to recover his wife and 
comes to the Land of Promise. A feast is 
prepared for him, and the pig can be 
roasted only by the telling of a true story 
for each quarter. Four true stories are 
told, and the pig is found to be ready. The 


19 This passage is discussed by Burlingame, p. 436, 
and by F. Edgerton, J/AOS, XXXV (1915-17), 245 
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last story is Cormac’s account of the dis- 
appearance of his daughter, his son, and 
his wife and his coming in search of them. 

Now a gold cup is produced which 
possesses the quality that if three lies are 
told, it falls asunder in three parts, and if 
three truths are told, it becomes whole 
again. After it has been made to fall 
asunder, the youth tells Cormac that 
neither his daughter nor his wife have seen 
a man, nor his son a woman, since they 
were brought from Tara. These three Acts 
of Truth make the cup whole. 

Here the chastity motif is a feature 
which recurs in Burlingame’s collection, 
though none of his examples correspond 
in detail. For the form, the only Indian 
analogue known to me is the bowl of 
Tvastr, which is made into four bowls, 
perhaps by an Act of Truth,?° and I will 
not press it; but the Act of Truth is per- 
fect in both parts of the story. 

Two other texts belonging to the Cycle 
of Cormac Mac Airt add their witness in 
favor of the Act of Truth as an Irish 
tradition. The first is a passage from the 
story of the Battle of Mag Mucrama, 
which is preserved in the Book of Leinster 
(twelfth century) and is not later than the 
tenth century in its extant form. When 
Cormac was a child at the court of Lugaid 
Mac Con, it happened that sheep grazed 
the woad of the queen. Lugaid adjudged 
the sheep as forfeit for the trespass. 
Cormac was lying on a couch beside the 
king, and he opposed the verdict, saying 
that it would be more just to award the 
shearing of the sheep in compensation for 
the shearing of the woad. “That is the 
true judgment!” said all. “It is the son of 
the true prince that has given it.”’ At that, 
one side of the house fell down the slope, 
the side in which the false judgment was 
given. “It will remain thus for ever.’ 


20 See Brown, p. 43. 
" Revue celtique, XIII (1892), 463. 
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The Lecan text on the death of Mac Con 
explains that Cormac’s true judgment 
stopped the other side from falling.” 

The second text is entitled “The Birth 
of Cormac.”’ It is preserved only in two 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century, 
and the language is not much earlier than 
the manuscripts, but the matter is evi- 
dently much older. In this story the epi- 
sode of the true judgment is told, and the 
text goes on: 


It was well with Ireland in the time of that 
king. It was not possible to drink the waters of 
her rivers on account of the slime[?] of her fish; 
it was not possible to travel her forests easily 
on account of the amount of her fruit; it was 
not easy to travel her plains on account of thie 
amount of her honey, all of which had been 
granted him from heaven through the truth of 
his princedom.?* 


In the light of the other evidence al- 
ready mentioned, these texts are convine- 
ing. Since the publication of the linguistic 
atlas of France, we have learned to think |) 
in terms of peripheral survival. In Ire- 7 
land, where tradition is so conservative, as 
appears from both sagas and law tracts,” 
and in India, which has likewise never}) | 
been dominated by Rome, still less by) , 
Christianity, we may expect to find traces}™ 
of old Indo-European ideas; and if we find 
the same thing East and West, this is al- 
most certainly the explanation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





2 PMLA, LX (1945), 341, 1. 6. My friend Profes- 
sor Michael O'Brien has pointed out to me that my/ 
translation there must be emended to read: “It wa” 
the judgment of Cormac which prevented it from turn: | 
ing completely.”’ 

22 Yellow Book of Lecan, facsimile 18169. Av 
translation of the Ballymote text appears in Standisi 7 
H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, II (London, 1892), 289 
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24 The question arises as to whether Truth (Fi'f 
as the first of the ‘Five Paths of Judgement”’ is a 
form of the Act of Truth, but the texts do not dey 
scribe the process; see R. Thurneysen, ‘‘Céic conan) 
fugill, die fiinf Wege zum Urteil,’"’ Abhandlungen dem 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften Jahrgant™ 
1926, phil.-hist. Kl. No. 7 (1926), 8, 11, 16, 37, 64. 9 Mr 
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BYRON AT WORK ON CANTO I OF DON JUAN 


T. G. STEFFAN 


HE composition of the first canto 

of Don Juan can be approached by 

more than one avenue. The letters 
of Byron and his circle tell a straightfor- 
ward story of its beginning, its progress, 
its expansion, and its shrinkage, attended 
by delays, disputes, and irritations. This 
is the external chronicle. The manuscript 
also can be made to tell its own story, al- 
though the path has to be cut through a 
bramble wrought by Byron’s own meth- 
ods, which were simple enough to him who 
was writing but are intelligible to us only 
after close analysis of the handwritten 
pages. Finally, a consideration of various 


psychological forces that controlled com-— 


position will enable us, at least conjec- 
turally, to interpret what the letters and 
the manuscript show that Byron was 
doing. In all three parts of the study, the 
additions to the original draft figure 
prominently, for these offer the most 
tangible clues to the workings of Byron’s 
mind, to the mental and emotional proc- 
esses that made the canto what it is 
today. 
I 

On April 23, 1818, Byron wrote Murray 
that “if Beppo pleases, you shall have 
more in a year or two in the same mood.”’! 
Two months later, on June 28, he abrupt- 
ly announced to Hobhouse, “I have lots 
upon the anvil.”? On July 10, Byron re- 


1 The works of Lord Byron, letters and journals, ed. 
Rowland E. Prothero (London, 1898-1901), IV, 231. 

2? Lord Byron's correspondence, ed. John Murray 
(London, 1922), II, 85. Although the primary inten- 
tion was to serve notice upon Murray, who had not 
been answering letters, that the anvil was to be 
pounded for Longman, a competitive publisher, we 
can infer, from subsequent events, that Byron was 
also thinking of Don Juan. On the same day, June 
28, he threw a direct threat to Murray: ‘‘As I perceive 
that it continues in vain for me to expect any answer 
to my repeated letters, I shall write by next post to 
Mr. Moore to propose from me some things which I 


(Mopern Paronoey, February, 1947] 
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ported what he had on the anvil, and it 
was, indeed, a great deal: 


Your projected editions for November had 
better be postponed, as I have some things in 
project, or preparation, that may be of use to 
you, though not very important in themselves. 
I have completed an Ode on Venice; and have 
two stories, one serious and one ludicrous 
(a la Beppo), not yet finished, and in no hurry 
to be so.....I think of writing .... some 
memoirs of my life. ... without any inten- 
tion of making disclosures or remarks upon 
living people, which would be unpleasant to 
them. .... I have materials in plenty, but the 
greater part of them could not be used by me. 
.... However there is enough without these. 
.... IT have not made up my mind.? 


Letters of ensuing months record the 
progress of the three works on which By- 
ron was to be engaged concurrently 
(Mazeppa, Don Juan, and the Memoirs). 
On July 17. none of them was “in much 
forwardness,” only six or seven sheets of 
the Memoirs having been written, for 
Byron insisted that he must know the 
“state of the reception of our late publica- 
tions” in order to determine “in what 
manner to proceed.’* By August 3 he 


have in view for next year to the Mess. Longman 

..’’ (Letters and journals, IV, 244). 

2 Letters and journals, IV, 245-46. He had evident- 
ly received Murray's letter of June 6 with its promise 
of money, its suggestion that he write a prose piece, 
its plan for a three-volume edition of Byron's works, 
and its assurance that Beppo and Canto IV of Childe 
Harold had drawn favorable comment, although re- 
views had not yet appeared (letter to Byron, June 16, 
1818, in Samuel Smiles, Memoir and correspondence of 
the late John Murray (London, 1891], I, 393-94). 

4 Letters and journals, IV, 248. Although Murray, 
in his letter of June 16, had reported an excellent sale 
of Beppu, he had been unable to tell Byron the opinion 
of the critics. How much Byron's procrastination was 
caused by his uncertainty about the reception of his 
“late publications" is hard to say. Although he obvi- 
ously was always anxious about public approval, he 
just as obviously flaunted his independence, as he did 
emphatically in this same letter. It is too easy to say 
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thought that he would have something 
ready for the November edition—‘‘about 
20 sheets of long and a few of letter paper 
are already written of ‘the Life’; and I 
think of going through with it.’> But now 
it was the heat that kept him from steady 
work, and, on August 26, Byron cau- 
tioned Murray not to count on the 
Memoirs, which was nearly finished, “al- 
ready above forty-four sheets of very 
large, long paper, and will be about fifty 
or sixty,” for he had decided not to pub- 
lish it at present, explaining that the 
Memoirs might not serve “any good pur- 
pose in the end.... it is full of many 
passions and prejudices, of which it has 
been impossible for me to keep clear:—I 
have not the patience.”’ The tales were un- 
finished, nor could he fix a time for their 
completion; “they are also noi in the best 
manner.’”® 

About a month later, September 19, 
Byron wrote Moore that he had com- 
pleted a canto—‘“(a long one, of about 
180 octaves) of a poem in the style and 
manner of Beppo, encouraged by the good 
success of the same.”” Byron was already 
uneasy about possible objections: “I 
doubt whether it is not... . too free for 
these very modest days. However I shall 


that the independence was the pose and the anxiety 
the real thing; both may be poses, as is likely here, 
for his argument is patently an irritated complaint 
about Murray's neglect 

5 Tbid., 1V, 250. Murray's letter of July 7, to which 
Byron is possibly replying, assured him of the success 
of the Childe Harold canto, on which, however, ‘‘no 
critique of note’’ had yet appeared. Murray called for 
“another lively tale like ‘Beppo’’’ and spurred 
Byron on to give him something by the end of Septem- 
ber ‘‘to open my campaign in November with."' He 
was especially eager for some prose—‘‘all the ad- 
ventures that you have undergone, seen, heard of, or 
imagined, with your reflections on life and manners”’ 
(Memoir and correspondence, I, 395-96). 

® Letters and journals, [V, 251. Murray, on Septem- 
ber 22, in reply to Byron’s letter of August 26, re- 
gretted the “procrastination of the Memoir,"’ but ad- 
mitted that this was a ‘subject of delicacy which 
should be regulated entirely by your own feelings.”’ 
He hoped that the tales would be completed (Memoir 
and correspondence, I, 397-98) 
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try the experiment, anonymously; and if 
it don’t take, it will be discontinued.” He 
made a point of telling Moore about the 
dedication to Southey—‘‘in good, simple, 
savage verse, upon the Laureate’s politics, 
and the way he got them.” Byron evident- 
ly thought on September 19 that he had 
achieved the final form of the canto, for 
he made the usual complaint about the 
boredom of copying it and then quoted 
part of stanza 200 (publication number- 
ing).? 

A few days later, September 24, Byron 
sent Murray the same news that he had 
given Moore and added that he had 
Mazeppa to finish. This poem was soon 
completed, for on October 3 Mary Shelley F | 
sent her copy of Mazeppa to Byron and & | 
asked him to let her have the Don Juan. F& | 
From Shelley’s letter to Peacock onf | 
October 8, which comments on Byron’s F 3 
reading of Don Juan, we learn that the F) " 
dedication to Southey on this date con- fF P 
tained only 10 or 12 stanzas.'° 

Then, after a fairly long period of 
silence, came the announcement to Hob- 
house on November 11 that the manv- 
scripts of the first canto of Don Juan, of 


? Letters and journals, 1V, 260-61. The letter as 
printed by Moore and Prothero is misleading: ‘‘The th 
above are two stanzas.’’ Since only six lines are 





ag 
quoted, we may assume that Moore omitted the rest 3 ig 
in printing. It would be interesting to know what fF) Sti 


Bes 


stanza Byron on September 19 had placed after 200, © pu 
which, on September 6, had been the next-to-the-last 

stanza on the manuscript. It is highly probable that E th 
Byron went on to quote the following stanza on his M 


Sibe 


manuscript, which appeared, when printed, as 221.InBy . 
the same letter Byron used some phrases that also = wi 
appear in stanza 36. ‘ 7 

8 Ibid., IV, 264. 4 dale 


9 The letters of Mary W. Shelley, ed. Frederick L F 
Jones (Norman, Okla., 1944), I, 58-59. It may WE 93 | 
inferred that Mary, having completed her transcrip tion 
tion of Mazeppa, was now offering to copy Canto! ¢ ence 
of Don Juan. If Byron did not send his original mant- 











script to her, one can see why. She had had someR® ¢,+,. 
difficulty in deciphering his manuscript of Mazepp« Fi to in 
she would have certainly found much of the mant-F§ gg q, 
ceript of Don Juan, in its October stage, a knot TR whic 
task. It is hard to believe that anyone but Byron him § poem 
self could have made the fair copy. does 

10 The complete works of Percy Bysshe Shelley 5 Stanz 








letters (“‘Julian"’ ed., 1926), IX, 334 Byro; 
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Mazeppa, and of the “Ode on Venice” 
were being taken to London by Lord 
Lauderdale. During the seven weeks since 
Byron’s last estimate of 180 octaves (on 
September 24), he had increased the canto 
to 200 octaves, plus, of course, the “‘dedi- 
cation in verse of a dozen to Bob Southey, 
hitter as necessary.”"! Two weeks later, 
November 24, Byron repeated this an- 
nouncement to Murray, and again to 
Kinnaird on December 9, when he wrote 
that “by the last two posts I have sent 
some additions.’’! 

For about two months, from early 
December, 1818, to early February, 1819, 
we hear nothing about the expansion of 
Canto I, but subsequent letters suggest 
that Byron had not stopped sending addi- 
tions. Meanwhile, his London friends were 


busy reading the manuscript, conferring ~ 


and shaking their heads over it; and the 


upshot was their unanimous vote against 


publication. Murray was embarrassed 


/ and for a time did not acknowledge the 
) letters steadily coming with additions 


from Venice. Byron, of course, was an- 
noyed and began to make inquiries with 


} that impatience common to most of his 
} correspondence about his poetry during 


the later stages of its composition but 
aggravated at this time by the united 
stand taken by the London jury against 
publication. When on February 1 he sent 
the “Cheops” stanza (219), he reminded 
Murray that he had sent several letters 
with some additions and on February 22 


" Correspondence, II, 89-90: ‘“‘P.S. Lord Lauder- 
dale set off to-day, the 12:-Nov«.”’ 

2 Letters and journals, IV, 271; Correspondence, II, 
93. Although Byron did not say what poem the addi- 
tions were for, we might infer, from subsequent refer- 
ences to Don Juan, that these November and Decem- 
ber additions belonged to that poem. Coleridge, in an 
extract from a letter to Murray on December 7, seems 
to indicate that Byron on that date sent stanzas 190- 
98 and possibly also a copy of 7 stanzas on Brougham, 
which Byron had earlier decided not to use in the 
poem. Coleridge's reference to the letter, however, 


2 does not make clear the date on which the Brougham 
e Shell 


Stanzas were sent (E. H. Coleridge, Works of Lord 
Byron, poetry (London, 1903-5], VI, 67-71). 
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became more emphatic: “‘Within these 
last two months, or rather three, I have 
sent by letter, at different times, several 
additions to ‘Don Juan’ to be inserted in 
the places specified. Have any or aught of 
these been received? ....I have written 
several times.’ ; 

In April, when he informed Murray 
that Canto II had been sent, Byron identi- 
fied one of the additions: “You have never 
answered my letter asking if you had re- 
ceived the additions to Canto Ist ‘Julia’s 
letter,’ etc. etc.’'4 Later in the month 
when again complaining to Kinnaird, he 
gave us another clue about certain 
stanzas: “Nor you, nor that rugged 
rhinoceros Murray, have ever told me, in 
answer to jifly times the question, if he 
ever received the additions to Canto /irst, 
entitled ‘Julia’s Letter’ and also some four 
stanzas for the beginning.’’® Long-awaited 
letters arrived to explain part of the Lon- 
don diffidence; the worrisome “ ‘Julia’s 
letter’ 
miscarried.”” Byron now recopied it and 
noted that he was also sending “‘three other 
stanzas for insertion in Canto first, in the 
earlier part referring to the character of 
Donna Inez.’’'* Other letters to Murray in 
May (on the fifteenth, eighteenth, and 
twenty-fifth) recorded the return of proof 
sheets and reminded the publisher of 
various additions that were missing, in- 
cluding “‘a few stanzas to the termination 
of Canto Ist.’”!7 


13 Letters and journals, IV, 278-80. On the same 
day Byron sent a sharp note to Kinnaird with the 
usual threat: ‘‘Mr. Murray has not answered, al- 
though I have written very often, with additions, 
notes, etc. If that superb gentleman don't mind his 
manners I[ shall not trouble him further’’ (Correspond- 
ence, II, 104). 

14 Letter of April 3 (Letters and journals, IV, 282). 

16 Letter of April 24 (Correspondence, II, 109). 

16 Letter to Murray, May 5 (Letters and journals, 
IV, 289-92). On May 17, Byron also informed Hob- 
house that he was sending a second copy of the Julia 
passage and directed that a change be made in line 3 
of stanza 213 (Correspondence, II, 110). 

17 Letters and journals, IV, 295, 301, 305. 
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While the troublesome process of ex- 
pansion was going on during the first half 
of 1819, Byron was fighting a hard battle to 
prevent excisions, for, as we have noticed, 
no sooner had his London friends looked 
at the first canto than they became un- 
easy about its publication. Hobhouse had 
been told to show Don Juan and Mazeppa 
to Moore, Rose, Frere, and Kinnaird and 
to “settle the price with Murray, if he 
likes to publish; if he does not, with an- 
other.’’ Hobhouse read the poems the day 
after he received them (December 26) and 
was disturbed at once: “I have my doubts 
about ‘Don Juan’; the blasphemy and 
bawdry and the domestic facts overpower 
even the great genius it displays. Of 
‘Mazeppa’ and the ‘Ode’ I do not think 
much. Murray called and wanted to ad- 
vertise at once. I told him I was not sure 
about the publication. I wrote to Byron 
on Friday last.’’'® On December 29, Hob- 
house had a long talk with Frere, who ob- 
jected to publication because “a friend of 
freedom should be a friend to morality,” 
because the times were hostile to free 
thinking, because the attack on Lady 
Byron was unfair (“she and her family 
forbore all attack’), and because the 
satire of Southey and others “did not sink 
people already so placed, but it might 
sink Lord Byron.” Hobhouse thought 
Frere convincing, and so did Kinnaird." 
Murray acquiesced on January 2, 1819, 
“not sorry to be off from the violence and 
the attack on Bob Southey.””® By Janu- 
ary 8, Hobhouse had drawn Davies into 
the circle of opposition and, by February 
1, Tom Moore also.”! 


18 Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse), Recol- 
lections of a long life, ed. Lady Dorchester (London, 
1909), II, 107, entry for December 23, 1818. Hob- 
house on December 2 had recorded his receipt of 
Byron's letter of November 11, “announcing two 
poems coming for me—‘Don Juan’ and ‘Mazeppa.’ ”’ 

19 Tbid., pp. 109-10. 20 Tbid., p. 110. 

2 Ibid., pp. 110-11; see also Correspondence, II, 
103. The opposition of Scrope Davies was ‘‘the un- 
kindest cut of all.’’ 
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The month of January began Byron’s 
stubborn fight to preserve Canto I intact. 
He conceded the omission of the Castle- 
reagh stanzas and “the two ‘Bobs’ at the 
end of the 3rd stanza of the dedication,” 
but there was to be no other cutting and 
slashing.” He scoffed at the squeamish- 
ness of his friends and pointed out the in- 
consistency of an age that applauded 
works more “‘indelicate’”’ than Don Juan 
and that accepted “strong” writers of the 
past (his list of names was imposing). He 
at first insisted on publication complete 
or anonymous, ‘or not at all,’’> but on 
January 25 “‘acquiesced” and was willing 
to settle for a private printing of fifty 
copies, grumbling about the “cursed puri- 
tanical committee” and about the loss of 
income, a sharp grievance.”* 

By February 22 he had recovered his 
determination (‘Tell Hobhouse that ‘Don 
Juan’ must be published’’) and repeated 
the demand on March 6 (“Don’t answer 
me with any more damned preachment 
from Hobhouse about public opinion’’).* 
Since the London clique persisted in its 
moral crusade, the controversy continued 


22 Letter to Hobhouse and Kinnaird, January 19, 
1819 (Correspondence, II, 97). As usual, Byron re- 
peated this charge to Murray the next day and again 
on January 25 and reported that Canto II was now 
finished in 206 stanzas (Letters and journals, IV, 276- 
77). 

23 Correspondence, II, 97; see also letters to Murray 
on January 20 and January 25 (Letters and journals, 
IV, 275-78). 

24 Letters to Hobhouse and Kinnaird, January 25 
and 27 (Correspondence, II, 101—4); letters to Murray, 
January 25, February 1 (Letters and journals, IV, 277- 
79). Byron's lectures on literature and morality are 
both indignant and redundant. ‘‘The discouragement 
of the milk and water” retarded Byron's revision and 


copying of Canto II. Although the first draft had > 


been finished by January 20, he still had not begun to 


make a fair copy on February 22. He was able to get to | 


work on it again by March 6 but had not added to its 
original 206 stanzas. He finally sent the manuscript 


to London on April 3. Later in May he became greatly 7 


exercised over the silence about the new canto (letters 
to Murray, Letters and journals, IV, 277, 280-83, 304 
letters to Hobhouse and Kinnaird, Correspondence 
II, 105, 108-9, 111). 


—— 
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during April and May, with Byron be- 
coming the more eager to publish, the 
more his friends demurred.” On May 6 
he gave in a little and directed that the 
entire dedication to Southey be omitted 
as a point of honor, since the publication 
was to be anonymous (“I won’t attack 
the dog so fiercely without putting my 
name’’).2” When the proofs came through 


2 See letters to Murray, April 3, 6, May 6, 15, 20 
(Letters and journals, IV, 281-305); letters to Kin- 
naird, April 7, 24 and to Hobhouse, May 17 (Cor- 
respondence, II, 107-10). He mocked at Murray—‘‘I 
see you with a long face about Don Juan, anticipating 
the outcry and the scalping reviews'’—and jeered at 
Hobhouse’s harping on ‘‘indelicacy’’: ‘‘There is no 
indelicacy; if he wants that let him read Swift, his 
great Idol; but his Imagination must be a dunghill, 
with a Viper’s nest in the middle, to engender such a 
sunposition about this poem. For my part I think you 
are all crazed.’’ Byron, after his initial indignation 
over the inconsistency and prudishness of his friends, 
met them outright with the flat assertion that the 
poem was moral after all and then, at last, began to 


assume the position of being indifferent to public” 


scruples and superior to criticism that could admire 
the poem as literature and yet condemn its morality: 
“I care nothing for what may be said, or thought, or 
written on the Subject. If the poem is, or seems dull, 
it will fail; if not, it will succeed.’’ He offered to write 
a preface exculpating Murray, who, indeed, was be- 
coming more and more reluctant to publish. Smiles, 
who confines himself to excerpts from Murray's letters 
for these months, says that Murray ‘‘was not so con- 
gratulatory as he had formerly been’’ and that he 


» Suggested the omission of some offensive words in 


Canto II, which “‘ladies may not read..... But if 
you do anything it must be done with extreme cau- 


» tion; think of the effect of such seductive poetry!” 
’ Smiles, in vindication of Murray, notes that Byron did 


delete ‘‘the objectionable words.’’ One short letter 
Smiles does print—the one in which Murray pleaded 
timidly: ‘‘Pray use your most tasteful discretion so as 
to wrap up or leave out certain approximations to 
indelicacy’’ (Memoir and correspondence, I, 401-2). 


_ Byron pounced on the phrase and hooted coarsely (see 
) his reply of May 20, Letters and journals, 1V, 304-5). 


In a letter of March 19, printed by Prothero (ibid., 
IV, 282-83), Murray was more than conciliatory; 


) he entreated Byron to let Canto I be published and 


to send Canto II. 
7 Letter to Murray (Letters and journals, IV, 294). 


j This decision was a complete reversai, for a month 


earlier (April 3), in referring to his previous conces- 
sion about the omission of the Castlereagh stanzas, 
Byron still wanted to retain the dedication to Southey 
(ibid., pp. 281-82). Byron, having just received two 
letters from Murray, changed his mind, perhaps in an 
attempt to appease his worried publisher. After all, 
Byron had won on two counts: the canto was to be 
published without major mutilation, and his purse 
was to be enriched. He could afford to repent his 
harshness: ‘You seem in a fright; remember, you 
heed not publish, if you don't like it. I am sorry my 
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later in May, he refused, in exasperation, 
to accept any of Hobhouse’s suggestions, 
dismissed the anxiety about the possible 
resemblance between Inez and Lady 
Byron, and waved Murray rudely aside: 
“You may as well talk to the Wind, and 
better—for it will at least convey your 
accents a little further than they would 
otherwise have gone... . .’”*8 On June 12, 
Hobhouse, at work on the proofs, wrote 
conscientiously in his journal: “I have 
given due warning and can do no more.’’?® 
Byron had already used his departure 
from Venice as a summary means of 
closing the struggle: 

Tell Mr. Hobhouse that I wrote to him a 
few days ago from Ferrara. It will therefore 
be idle in him or you to wait for any further 
answers or returns of proofs from Venice, as I 
have directed that no English letters be sent 
after me. The publication can be proceeded in 
without, and I am already sick of your re- 
marks, to which I think not the least attention 
ought to be paid.*° 

As publication activities dragged on, 
the London circle again became discreetly 
—and ominously—quiet, and Byron pro- 
tested as loudly as he had when they were 





letter seemed ‘cynical.’ It was not meant so to you 
personally. .... I never vex you willfully, as you 
may imagine, but you sometimes touch a jarring 
Don't suppose I want to put you out of 
humour: I have a great respect for your good and 
gentlemanly qualities, and return your personal 
friendship towards me; and although I think you a 
little spoilt by ‘villainous company’... . you deserve 
and possess the esteem of those whose esteem is worth 
having and of none more (however useless it may be) 
than / yours very truly, / B’’ (ibid., pp. 292-95). 

28 Letter to Hobhouse, May 17, 1819 (Correspond- 
ence, II, 110); letter to Murray, May 25 (Letters and 
journals, IV, 305). 

29 Recollections of a long life, II, 112. 

30 Letter to Murray, June 7 (Letters and journals, 
IV, 313). Byron had already given Hobhouse notice 
on May 17 (and Murray on May 25) of his proposed 
departure and of its obvious advantage to him. When 
the London letters caught up with him at Ravenna, 
he was still adamant against changes (letter to 
Murray, June 29, ibid., IV, 319). On June 26 he had 
slammed the door on Hobhouse with the same gruff 
finality: ‘‘I sent you the proofs received back, with 
such alterations as were suitable to my own notions”’ 
(Correspondence, II, 116). 
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vocal.*! The first two cantos finally came 
out on July 15, with certain omissions, 
indicated by the ever tantalizing asterisks: 
stanza 15 (the one on Romilly, which had 
been a source of much agitation), stanza 
131 (the one on syphilis in America), and 
a few lines (also on syphilis) from stanzas 
129 and 130. But the poem was at last in 
print, more nearly complete than Byron 
had reason to expect, and he applauded 


July 10, 1818 
July 17, 1818 


August 3, 1818 
August 26, 1818 





















September 19, 1818 


of Canto I. 
September 24, 1819 
October 3, 1818 
November 11, 1818 


December 7, 1818 
December 9, 1818 
January 19, 1819 


January 20, 1819 
February 1, 1819 
February 22, 1819 
March 6, 1819 
April 3, 1819 


April 24, 1819 
the beginning.” 
May 6, 1819 


July 15, 1819 


31 Letter to Hobhouse, June 26 (Correspondence, II, 
116): ‘‘Nor you, nor Dougal K, nor Mr. Murray, have 
honoured me with further intelligence of ‘the pomes,’ 
and what I was anxious about—the copyright of 
Juan, none of you say a word, although I repeated 
my requests at least twenty times by letter. If Mr. 
Murray plays me those kind of tricks he will run him- 
self into a puddle... . there was no reason why the 
Juan part should not have been done long ago."’ 


T. G. STEFFAN 


Mazeppa not yet completed. Canto I of Don Juan still has 180 stanzas. 
Mary Shelley sends her copy of Mazeppa to Byron and asks for Don Juan. 
Sends manuscripts of Mazeppa, Don Juan, and “Ode on Venice’’ to Lon- 
don. Canto I now has 200 stanzas, the dedication 12. 
Possibly sends stanzas 190-98 (Julia’s letter). 

Reports that he has recently sent two sets of additions. 
Directs that the Castlereagh stanzas (12-16) be omitted from the dedica- 
tion and makes a slight revision in the third stanza of the dedication. 
Announces the completion of the first draft of Canto IT (206 stanzas). 
Sends stanza 219 to Murray. Has not yet begun to copy Canto II. 
Reminds Murray that several additions to Canto I had been mailed during 
the preceding three months. Has not yet begun to copy Canto II. 

Has begun to copy Canto II, which still numbers 206 stanzas. 
Identifies one of the previous additions to Canto I as Julia’s letter. Dis 
patches 217 stanzas of Canto II to London. 

Identifies another of the previous additions to Canto I as “four stanzas for 






grimly. “I have had my own way in spite 
of everybody, and am satisfied.” 


The following chronology, stripped of 
all the attendant circumstances, the com- 
ments and explanations, the complaints 
and protests, sketches the evidence from 
the letters concerning Byron’s composi- 
tion during the year from July, 1818, to 
July, 1819. 


Announces completion of “Ode on Venice,” the beginning of Mazcppa, 
and the intention to write some memoirs and Don Juan. 
Nothing much written, except six or seven pages of memoirs. 
Has written over twenty sheets of memoirs. 

Has written over forty-four sheets of memoirs but has decided not to 
publish them. Tales are unfinished. 
Announces completion of Canto I (about 180 stanzas) and is engaged in 
copying. Makes a point of telling Moore about the dedication to Southey. 
This ietter also contains a passage similar in phrasing to that of stanza 36 


Sends another copy of Julia’s letter and 3 more stanzas relating to Donn) 
Inez for insertion “in the earlier part’’ of Canto I. Directs that the entire 
dedication to Southey be omitted. 

Cantos I and II are published. In Canto I, stanzas 15 and 131, lines 7-8 
of stanza 129, and lines 7-8 of stanza 130 are omitted. : 


32 Murray felt it expedient to take cover, any 
Byron was amused: “I have received yours of the 15th 7 


of July, by which I perceive that Juan is before thf 


public; and at the same time arrived an epistle from 





















Murray of the 16th, in which he seems in a state fF 
perturbation; and he had by his own account takeiyy 
refuge at Wimbledon from the torrent which was it 

all its foam against ‘his little bark’ and the largé E 
vessel also. To be sure, his [Murray's] is no steamboa: 
it won't work against the stream”’ (letter of August ‘39 
to Hobhouse, ibid., II, 120). HY 
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A scrutiny of the original manuscript 
of Canto I will make somewhat more pre- 
cise the external narrative of the composi- 
tion of Canto I, for the state of the manu- 
script—the actual physical evidence of 
additions and _ insertions—corroborates 
the external account and sometimes 
specifically clarifies it. On the other hand, 
the letters occasionally explain or help to 
interpret certain things that we see Byron 
doing with his manuscript. Thus the 
letters and the manuscript illuminate 
each other. 

The Pierpont Morgan manuscript of 
Canto I comprises two general parts: the 
matrix and the addendum.** The matrix 
contains 172 stanzas, numbered by Byron 
with Arabic numerals as he wrote along.*# 
It includes 10 stanzas at the beginning, 
which form the core of the dedication to 
the entire poem, although that title does 
not appear on the manuscript.** Byron, 
however, indicated that he planned to use 
this Southey passage as a separate section, 
for after his tenth stanza he began num- 
bering over again to mark the beginning of 


33 These parts are not so labeled on the manuscript 
itself. The names are here assigned for convenience in 
discussing the development of the composition. This 
manuscript now belongs to the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary in New York. Permission to use the manu- 
script was generously granted by Miss Belle da Costa 
Greene, director of the library. 


34 Byron's Arabic numerals, which, as the discus- 
sion will show, make for some confusion, are supple- 
mented by an orderly use of Roman numerals. These 
Roman numerals, which have been given to all stanzas 
(both in the matrix and in the addendum) and which 
correspond exactly with the stanzaic numbering in the 
published text, lighten the vexatious task of finding 
a path through the Byronic disorder of the manu- 
script. The Roman numerals are so precisely and regu- 
larly formed that it seems unlikely that they were 
made by Byron himself. They suggest the patient 
hand of some methodical clerk, collector, editor, 
librarian, or generous friend. At any rate, it is Byron's 
Arabic numbering that is pertinent to an examination 
of the process of composition, not the Roman nu- 
merals 

% These are 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, as finally 
printed. The dedication, which was omitted from the 
1819 edition, did not appear until 1833. 
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the first canto. Thus the eleventh stanza 
he wrote (“I want a hero”), which he 
numbers “1,” is also the first stanza of 


Canto I 
rest of 


as published in July, 1819. The 
the matrix has 162 stanzas of 
Canto I proper. These 172 stanzas of the 
matrix are written, in the ordinary 
fashion, down the sixty-eight pages of 
seventeen large folded leaves, which vary 
slightly in size.*7 These down-the-page 
stanzas of the matrix comprise Byron’s 
earliest draft of the canto. 

The addendum is made up of twelve 
leaves of varying sizes, some of them torn 
scraps, here placed after the page con- 
taining the stanza that Byron first num- 
bered 162.5% Most of the “afterthought” 
stanzas in the addendum are unnumbered. 

The matrix is twice dated: once at the 
very beginning above the first stanza of 
what was to become his dedication— 
Venice, July 3, 1818—and again below 
stanza M1627*°—Venice, September 6, 
1818—signed in that place with his curi- 
ous and characteristic symbol. Thus at 
least 172 stanzas of the matrix (10 of the 
dedication and 162 of Canto I) were 
written between July 3 and September 6. 

Although these dates fit into the ac- 
count given by Byron’s letters of July and 

36 As we have seen, Byron, in a letter to Moore in 
September, shortly after he had finished the first draft, 


made a point of commenting on the use of these 
stanzas as a dedication. 


37 Byron numbered the leaves himself. Two smaller 
leaves might be added to the count; but, since they 
seem to have been inserted (one is unnumbered, the 
other given a duplicate number ‘'4’’) after Byron had 
written the first part of his earliest draft, they are not 
here regarded as belonging to the matrix. 

38 The entire manuscript thus contains thirty-one 
leaves: seventeen of the matrix, two insertions, and 
twelve in the addendum. 

39 For the purpose of clarity and economy the fol- 
lowing code will be used wherever necessary: ‘‘M”’ 
indicates that Byron numbered this stanza himself on 
the manuscript; ‘‘i’’ indicates that this is the first 
number that Byron gave to the stanza (he later 
changed 162 to 163). An “‘ii’’ willindicate a number as 
changed by Byron on the manuscript, e.g., ‘‘M163ii."’ 
‘‘P’’ will be used to indicate the number given a 
stanza in later publication. 
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September, some confusion may seem to 
arise because of the dating given by 
Coleridge and Moore in their editions of 
Don Juan. Coleridge believed that the 
poem was begun in September, 1818, and 
dated the dedication September 16, and 
the completion of Canto I, November 1.*° 
Moore had assigned the same date to the 
dedication but had omitted the comple- 
tion date after the final stanza.“ The dis- 
crepancy between these dates and those 
on the Morgan manuscript can be ex- 
plained by the existence of another manu- 
script. Moore referred to two manu- 
scripts and quoted a manuscript note: 
“Begun at Venice September 6; finished 
Nov. 1 1818—B.’’” Coleridge, following 
Moore, repeated this note.** My theory, 
substantiated by the letters, is that this 
note and the other dates cited by Moore 
and Coleridge, which do not appear on 
the Morgan manuscript, are those of the 
fair copy that Byron gave to Lord 
Lauderdale on November 11 to deliver to 
Hobhouse. If we combine the evidence of 
the letters, that of the Morgan manu- 
script, and that of Moore and Coleridge, 
we can arrive at a clear sequence: Byron 
began Canto I on July 3 and finished his 
first draft on September 6 (Morgan 
manuscript). He began his fair copy on 
the same day that he finished the first 
draft, but got only as far as the dedication 
by September 16 (Moore and Coleridge). 
Three days later, he complained about 
the boredom of copying (letter to Moore). 
By November 1 the task was completed 
(Moore and Coleridge), and on Novem- 
ber 11 the fair copy was given to Lord 
Lauderdale (letter to Hobhouse). 

A comparison of the manuscript num- 
bering with that of the 1819 publication 

40 Poetry, VI, xv, 9, 80 

«1 Thomas Moore, The works of Lord Byron (Lon- 
don, 1833), XV, 108. 

« Ibid., XV, v, 99. 
« Poetry, VI, 12. 
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delimits the extent of the expansion of the 
first canto. Since M162i appears in print 
as 221, we note at once an increase of 59 
stanzas between the first stage of composi- 
tion and final publication. Actually, since 
Canto I was published with 222 stanzas, 
there are 60 intercalated stanzas to be ac- 
counted for. The data concerning the 
physical manner in which these 60 were 
attached to the first draft can be simply 
tabulated :*4 


1. Fourteen stanzas are copied crosswise over 
the earlier written matrix stanzas: 27, 35, 
36, 43, 88, 89, 108, 118, 119, 156, 166, 167, 
168, 201 (publication numbering). Earlier 
drafts of two of these crosswise stanzas re- 
main in the addendum: P35 and P201. 

2. Eight stanzas were written on two separate 
leaves, smaller than those of the matrix, 
placed, probably by Byron himself, between 
the matrix leaves at -approximately the 
places where they were to appear in publica- 
tion. They are 2, 3, 4, 5, 28, 29, 30, 31 (pub- 
lication numbering). 

3. Asingle stanza, P222 (M1637, M166z7), ap- 
pears in the left-hand corner of the last leaf 
of the matrix, opposite the end date and 
signature, obviously copied there after 
Byron had thought that he had already 
finished the canto. An earlier draft of this 
stanza also exists in the addendum. 

4. Thirty-two stanzas are to be found in the 
addendum: 35, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 201, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
211, 212, 213, 216, 217, 218, 222 (publica- 
tion numbering). 

5. Eight stanzas that appear in the published 
text do not occur anywhere in the Morgan 
manuscript: 15, 16, 17, 149, 214, 215, 219, 


44 The total number of stanzas listed in these five 
categories is 63, but, since 3 that appear in the ad- 
dendum were also copied onto the matrix, the count 
falls to the 60 previously mentioned. Omitted from 
this tabulation is the stanza usually entitled ‘‘Frag- 
ment / On the back of the MS of Canto I”’ (‘‘I would 
to Heaven that I were so much clay’’), which Moore 
in 1833 printed as a headpiece for the whole poem and 
which has been so used by subsequent editors. This 
stanza was written on the opposite side of the leaf con- 
taining P218 and was crossed out by Byron himself. 
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220 (publication numbering). It will be re- 

called that the Morgan manuscript also 

does not have 7 stanzas of the dedication: 

P3, P11-16. 

1. The physical appearance of the 
crosswise stanzas on the manuscript is sig- 
nificantly similar. They are more neatly 
and more regularly written and in a much 
smaller hand than the down-the-page 
stanzas of the matrix, and they are, for 
the most part, notably lacking in the 
erasures, blots, false starts, and verbal 
corrections that throng the first thoughts 
in the matrix. The 14 crosswise stanzas 
thus seem to be copied, not composed, on 
the page. In fact, as we have noted, the 
addendum contains earlier drafts of 2 of 
the crosswise stanzas. 

The numbering on 9 crosswise stanzas 
(and the lack of it on the other 5) makes 
for some confusion.“ Although Byron 
changed his numbering of the matrix 
stanzas on some of the pages on which he 
copied the crosswise stanzas, he did not 
change the numbers on all successive 
stanzas.4® Thus we find 7 numbers dupli- 
cated for this reason in the matrix. The 
numbered crosswise stanzas that cause 
such duplication we may assume to be 
ones that Byron copied on the matrix 
leaves at some time subsequent to the 
composition of the matrix stanzas, for if 
he had made additions immediately in any 
one section of the canto—tbat is, while, 
or shortly after, composing that section— 
the numbering of successive stanzas 

* The numbered stanzas are P27, P43, P88, P89, 
P108, P118, P119, P156, P201 (M20, M29, M73, 
M74, M91, M101, M102, M130, M162, respective- 
ly). The unnumbered crosswise stanzas are P35, P36, 
P166, P167, P168. 

© A typical instance will illustrate his practice. 
When Byron copied 2 stanzas crosswise on the page 
that already contained M71, M72, and part of M73i, 
he numbered his new crosswise stanzas 73 and 74 to 
indicate that they were to follow his original 72. He 
then changed 73i to 75ii and on his next page 74: to 
76ii but did not continue to make further numerical 


corrections. Since his original 75 and 76 remain so 
numbered, there are thus two 75’s and two 76’s. 
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would not show duplication. There is, 
however, 1 stanza, M91 (P108) that 
seems to have been copied almost as soon 
as he wrote his M90 and M91i, since the 
change in numbering here to take care of 
the added crosswise stanza does not cause 
later duplication. 

The lack of numbering on 5 of the cross- 
wise stanzas raises an interesting question. 
Were these added very late in the period 
of composition after Byron had already 
so tampered with his sequence that num- 
bering would no longer simplify the un- 
scrambling of his disorder but only multi- 
ply the confusion? It at least seems 
plausible to argue that these 5 unnum- 
bered crosswise stanzas might well have 
been added later than the 9 numbered 
crosswise stanzas; but then we could also 
argue that Byron was merely inconsistent, 
sometimes taking the trouble to give a 
semblance of system to his arrangement 
of stanzas, at other times just copying 
the crosswise stanzas and not bothering to 
indicate the exact place of insertion. The 
difference in practice offers conjectural, 
but not conclusive, evidence about the 
chronology of composition. 


Although this varying practice does not 
precisely define the chronology of these 
stanzas, the mere fact that Byron did 
number most of them, to make easier the 
later chore of transcription, and did copy 
them crosswise on his manuscript at ap- 
proximately the places where they be- 
longed, leads to the conclusion that all 
of them were written during or soon after 
the composition of the first draft. Cer- 
tainly, if Byron had already written them 
on separate leaves (as he probably did), 
there would be little point in his copying 
them on the matrix at the same time that 
he was making his fair copy of the whole 
manuscript. 

One bit of evidence from the letters 
verifies this inference that the crosswise 
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stanzas were the earliest additions to the 
first canto. A letter of September 19, in 
which Byron told Moore that he was en- 
gaged in copying the first canto, contains 
an allusion to the separation experiences 
of 1816: “I could have forgiven the 
dagger or the bowl,—anything, but the 
deliberate desolation piled upon me, when 
I stood alone upon my hearth, with my 
household gods shivered around me.’’47 
One of the unnumbered crosswise stanzas 
(P36), extenuating Don José, has identi- 
cal phrasing: 
It was a trying moment that which found him 
Standing alone beside his desolate hearth, 
Where all his household gods lay shivered 

round him. 
It therefore seems reasonable to conjec- 
ture that Byron had written P35-36 be- 
fore September 19, although, of course, it 
is impossible to say which came first, the 
phrasing in the letter or that of the 
stanza. *® 

2. The manuscript data also show us 
something about the composition of the 
two sets of inserted stanzas, the first of 
which catalogues forgotten heroes, the 
second of which concerns Donna Inez. 
The physical characteristics of the manu- 
script here are in some ways unique. Each 
of the two insertions contains a block of 
4 stanzas on smaller leaves than those of 
the matrix, now placed after the second 
and third leaves, respectively, of the origi- 
nal draft. The first group (P2, P3, P4, P5) 
is unnumbered; the second (P28, P29, 
P30, P31) Byron numbered 21-24, dupli- 
cating figures that he had already as- 
signed to stanzas previously written. He 
also gave this second leaf the number 4, 
which he had used for a matrix leaf, to 


4? Letters and journals, IV, 262 


48 [It seems psychologically natural to believe that 
the letter was a personal echo of the literary image. 
As Coleridge and Prothero point out, Byron was so 
impressed by his own phrasing here that he repeated 
it in Marino Faliero, Act III, scene 2, ll. 361-64 
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indicate exactly where the insertion was 
to be made. Tor the first set he used 
quarto-size paper and scrawled hastily, 
turning the lines downward near the right 
edge of the paper to get them on; for the 
second group he used somewhat larger 
paper and wrote a small, rather more 
crabbed, hand with a finer quill. Thus the 
two groups do not seem to have been 
written at the same time. Moreover, the 
handwriting on neither set matches that 
on the particular pages of the matrix that 
absorb them. It seems clear from this fact 
and from the duplication of numbering 
that these inserted stanzas were not 
written while Byron was at work on the 
beginning of the matrix. 

The evidence of the letters, considered 
along with these observations on the 
manuscript, is rewarding. One of the two 
groups seems to be referred to on April 24 
as “four stanzas for the beginning,” one of 
the additions sent during the three 
months preceding February 22. The cata- 
logue of heroes, which does come near the 
beginning of the canto, thus seems not to 
have been a part of the manuscript sent 
by Lord Lauderdale on November 11 
but to have been sent later in November 
or December. The lack of leaf-and- 
stanza numbering also suggests that the 
catalogue was a detached section, not 
made a part of the fair copy given to Lord 
Lauderdale. It is therefore possible that 
it was one of the additions which Byron, 
on December 9, in a letter to Kinnaird, 
said that he had sent “‘by the last two 
posts.”’ On the other hand, the section on 
Donna Inez, because of its stanza-and- 
leaf numbering and because it is closely 
related in content to P27, a crosswise 
stanza, may have been incorporated into 
the fair copy.*® 

‘9 These 4 stanzas would then bring the total of 
176 (162 matrix stanzas plus 14 crosswise stanzas) to 


180, the number given by Byron as the extent of 
Canto I in mid-September, shortly after he had begun 
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3. The single stanza, P222 (“Go little 
Book”’), special problem. 
Byron copied it in the lower left-hand 
corner of the last page of the matrix oppo- 
site his terminal date. It also appears on 
an addendum leaf, along with P207, P208, 
P201, being on the same side with P201, 
but upside down. On this addendum page 
Byron gave the number 163 to P222 and 
used the same number when he copied it 
on his last page of the matrix. At about 
the same time he was considering the use 
of the 3 other stanzas on the addendum 
leaf, for he there numbered 2 of them 163 
and 164 and copied the third crosswise on 
the last matrix page (M162= P201).°° He 
then changed M1637 (“Go little Book”’), 
which he had already copied, to either 165 
or 166 (the figure was re-written several 


presents a 


times). 

What Byron was doing was simply 
patching the conclusion of his canto. The 
continuity of these stanzas, which Byron 
at the moment considered to be his final 
ones, naturally suggests that Byron was 
thinking of them as a unified section. 
They belong together in subject matter as 
well as in time of composition. To demon- 
strate this continuity, we can pick up 2 
stanzas preceding this group and then run 
through to the end. The manuscript num- 
bers are the ones to follow here; the pub- 
lication numbers are given merely for the 
purpose of standard identification. The 
italics indicate the stanzas that Byron 
worked into his original sequence. 
M158-15€ Brings the Julia-Juan incident 
to a close with the divorce and 
the newspaper accounts of the 
scandal (P188-89). 


copying. But this inference, involving Byron’s round 
figure of 180, seems almost too convenient to be true 
and rests on evidence much less secure than the con- 
clusion that the crosswise stanzas can be counted as 
part of the mid-September total of 180. 


5° These 3 are the only numbered stanzas in the 
addendum. 
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M160 Begins Byron’s comment on his 
canto; public opinion will de- 
termine its continuation (P199). 

M161 Predicts the future content of 
his epic (P200). 

M162 Comments on the conformity of 
this epic content to Aristotle’s 
rules (P201). 

Addendum Insists on the morality of his 

M163-64 material (P207-8). 

M16377 Takes farewell of the reader 
(P221). 

M 166%i Continues his farewell and re- 


turns to the subject of the dedi- 
cation with a parting jibe at 
Southey (P222). 


The order of the sequence, of course, 
was not the order in which the stanzas 
were added to the manuscript. As we have 
seen, M1667 was entered first in the lower 
left-hand corner and given the number 
163; M162 was next copied crosswise, and 
at the same time the addendum stanzas 
163-64 were thought of as fitting into the 
sequence, for Byron did so number them 
on his extra leaf and did change his final 
stanza M1637 to M16677, neglecting, how- 
ever, to change M16377 to 165. 

All this numbering may make for con- 
fusion today as we attempt to follow what 
Byron was doing, but we see that he was 
simply trying to guide himself through 
the task of copying his revised first draft. 
The examination of the numbering has 
enabled us to see that P222 carried with it 
into the canto its 3 fellow-stanzas on the 
addendum leaf, in time probably to be in- 
cluded in the fair copy of 200 stanzas that 
Byron gave to Lord Lauderdale. Indeed, 
they may well have been written by mid- 
September, for the argument used con- 
cerning the 14 crosswise stanzas can apply 
here, since one of the stanzas associated 
with P222 was written crosswise when it 
was added to the matrix.®! 


51 The total for mid-September would then be 
183, if we also count the second inserted group of 
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4. The addendum is the reservoir that 
caught the overflow of afterthoughts. 
Possibly some of these stanzas were 
dashed off or struggled with at odd times 
from July to September while Byron was 
writing his first draft and were either 
copied crosswise or not at once utilized. 
Others were probably thrown into the 
addendum when it became apparent that 
further stuffing of the matrix, crosswise 
copying, insertion of pages, and tinkering 
with numbers only became so cumber- 
some and confused that it was obviously 
simpler to keep additions on separate 
sheets until the fair copy was made. Still 
other stanzas were certainly put on the 
pile, as Byron kept on writing after he had 
sent the fair copy to London. 

The variety in the size of the leaves, 
the torn scraps, the occurrence of unfilled 
pages (there is occasionally only one 
stanza on a side), the use of leaves one side 
of which he had previously used for 
miscellaneous notes and figuring, the gen- 
eral absence of numbering, the disorderly 
arrangement,” the varying extent of re- 
visions (some stanzas are completely 
crossed out, others are clearly clean 
copies, 3 not in Byron’s handwriting but 
with a few corrections made by him)**— 
all this evidence points to the haphazard, 
intermittent manner in which these 
stanzas were composed. 

Five stanzas of the addendum have al- 
ready been considered;** the other 27, 
grouped topically, are as follows: 

1. P128-32 On the mixed blessings of 
“progress,” discoveries, and in- 
ventions. 

numbered stanzas (P28, P29, P30, P31), as well as the 

14 crosswise stanzas. But such speculation is valid 

only if we treat Byron's figure of 180 elastically. 

se Although the manuscript leaves of the adden- 
dum are now arranged so that the stanzas approxi- 


mately follow the printed order, there is no good 
reason to believe that they were written in that order. 


5° P211-13 
207, P208, P222. 


5¢ P35, P201, 





2. P190-91 Inez, Juan, and Julia after the 
divorce. 

3. P192-98 Julia’s letter. 

4. P202-6 On Byron’s epic writing, “po- 
etical commandments,” and his 
contemporaries. 

5. P209-12 The hoax about bribing the edi- 
tor of the “Grandmother’s Re- 
view.” 

6. P213, Life-weariness, his shifting life- 

P216-18 values, the evanescence of fame. 


The manuscript does not reveal that 
Byron’s intermittent composition fol- 
lowed such logical grouping. In the first 
section, P131 is given a separate, uneven 
leaf. In the fourth group, P202-3 appear 
on one side of a torn scrap with a canceled 
version of P35 on the other, while P204-6 
are written on another leaf of two pages, 
on which tbe penmanship also indicates a 
different time of composition. Finally, 
the manuscript not only disrupts the 
grouping of the fifth and sixth sections but 
does not observe the break between them: 
P209-10 occupy one side of a torn leaf; 
P211-13 are not in Byron’s hand, on two 
pages of a fairly large sheet; P216-17 ap- 
pear on a third, small, uneven leaf; and 
P218 is on still another and even smaller 
scrap of paper. 

One addendum leaf containing 7 
stanzas of Julia’s letter bears the date 
December 6, 1818, and the direction: 
“Julia’s letter—for Canto second of Don 
Juan—to be inserted.” Since the first page 
of the Pierpont Morgan manuscript of 
Canto II is dated December 13, 1818, we 
see that Byron, writing a week earlier, 
originally intended Julia’s letter for his 
new canto, but changed his mind.» These 
7 stanzas and the preceding 2 seem to 
have been sent to Murray on December 7. 
They filled the gap left by Byron’s earlier 
decision not to use 7 derogatory stanzas 


6 The manuscript page also has a parenthetical 
heading: ‘‘Don Juan Canto Ist.”’ 
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on Brougham.** Thus it may well be that 
Byron’s letter to Kinnaird on December 
9, in which he mentioned two additions 
sent “by the last two posts,’ refers to 
Julia’s letter as well as to the unnumbered 
inserted group (P2, P3, P4, P5), which we 
have discussed previously. 

There seems to be no manuscript-letter 
evidence concerning the addition of the 
remaining 18 stanzas of the addendum. 
These 18, added to the original draft and 
to the 14 crosswise stanzas, the 4 of the 
numbered inserted group, and 3 others on 
the addendum leaf that contained P222, 
bring the total to 201, very close to the 
200 which Byron said that he sent by 
Lord Lauderdale on November 11. 

5. The letters give some hints about 
the composition of the stanzas which do 
not appear on the Pierpont Morgan 
manuscript. Since, on November 11, 
Byron sent by Lord Lauderdale 12 stanzas 
of the dedication, of which only 10 had 
been written by September 6, it is likely 
that stanzas 3 and 11 (on Southey) were 
written between September 6 and Novem- 
ber 11, and possibly by October 8, when 
Shelley told Peacock that the 10 or 12 
stanzas on Southey were “more like a 
mixture of wormwood and verdigrease 
than satire.’”®’ The remaining 5 in the 

‘It is not quite clear from Coleridge's notes 
(Poetry, V1, 67-70) whether Byron, at the time he sent 
Julia’s letter, also sent (for Murray’s private circula- 
tion) the 7 Brougham stanzas (see above, p. 143, n. 12), 
which he had evidently decided not to use before send- 
ing the fair copy of Canto I by Lord Lauderdale. The 
Brougham stanzas, of course, do not appear on the 
Pierpont Mc~gan manuscript. Coleridge's quotation 
of Byron's letter (or is it letters?) seems to say that 
the Brougham passage had been written for ‘‘nearly 
two years,’ although if that were so, then surely the 
second line of the first stanza (‘Tis pity that they had 
no Brougham in Spain’’) had been recently revised. 
Likewise, if it were true and if the letter that Coleridge 
extracts were written in December, 1818, then these 
Brougham stanzas show Byron using his ‘‘octaves’’ 


before he wrote Beppo! The incomplete information in 
Coleridge's note is puzzling. 


5? Stanza 11, which continues the political contrast 
between Milton and Southey, was originally directed 
at Southey—as a variant reading for its concluding 
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dedication form the Castlereagh section, 
which we can assume reached London in 
December to account for Byron’s letter on 
January 19 directing that it not be pub- 
lished, at the same time that he asked 
that two words be deleted from stanza 3 
of the dedication.®* Stanzas 15, 16, and 17 
of Canto I, which also do not appear on 
the manuscript, are the 3 relating to 
Donna Inez which Byron sent early in 
May, 1819, together with his second copy 
of Julia’s letter. Stanza 219 (on Cheops) 
Byron sent on February 1, 1819. Concern- 
ing the addition of 4 other stanzas (149, 
214-15, 220) the letters tell us nothing. 
A rough chronology may now be pro- 
posed for the expansion of Canto I and 
the dedication. Since Byron in mid- 
September reported 180 stanzas done, 
some additions seem to have been made 
while Byron was writing the first draft, or 
shortly after its completion on September 
6, 1818: 14 crosswise stanzas>® 4 on 
Donna Inez (28-31 on an inserted leaf) ; 
and the stanzas on the addendum leaf 
containing 222, 201, 207-8, which Byron 
used to patch what he then considered to 
be the conclusion to the canto. Eighteen 
other stanzas of the addendum (128-32, 
202-6, 209-13, 216-18) were written in 
time to be included in the total of 200 
or 201 given to Lord Lauderdale on 
November 11. Some of them were proba- 
bly done during the copying period be- 
tween September 6 and November 1. Two 





couplet shows. It was changed to make a transition 
to the section on Castlereagh (Coleridge, Poetry, 
VE, FT. 


58 Had Shelley heard Byron read the Castlereagh 
passage, he would no doubt have told Peacock about 
it early in October, when he singled out the Southey 
stanzas for special comment. 


59 Of these crosswise stanzas, 108 seems to have 
been written at the time that he was working on that 
part of the first draft in which 108 now appears. 
Stanzas 27, 43, 88-89, 118-19, 156, and 201 may have 
been added earlier than the remaining crosswise 
stanzas: 35-36, 166-68. 
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stanzas on Southey (3 and 11), which 
brought the dedication to an even dozen, 
might also be assigned to this copying 
period. Other additions were sent in 
November and December: 4 stanzas list- 
ing heroes (2-5 on another inserted leaf) ; 
Julia’s letter (190-98); and the passage 
in the dedication on Castlereagh (12-17). 
In the following months, at least as late as 
May, 1819, Byron added 8 more stanzas 
that do not appear on the Pierpont 
Morgan manuscript (15-17, 149, 214-15, 
219-20). If I am right in believing that 
12 stanzas of the dedication and 201 of 
the first canto constitute the fair copy sent 
by Lord Lauderdale, then the additions 
made after November 11 (5 for the dedi- 
cation and 21 for the first canto) bring 
the totals (17 and 222, respectively) to 
the number that have appeared in all 
editions after that of Moore in 1833. 

Generally, then, in any one section of 
the canto, Byron did not make his addi- 
tions immediately but kept returning to 
his manuscript, putting in material as it 
occurred to him. A simpler alternative 
explanation, that all the stanzas that were 
added to the Pierpont Morgan matrix— 
those on the inserted leaves, those placed 
in the addendum, those written crosswise 
—were composed and copied in one 
methodical period of revision, fits neither 
the evidence of the letters nor that of the 
manuscript. 

A brief view of the development, omit- 
ting a consideration of chronology, can be 
presented in the form of a running synop- 
sis of the dedication and the first canto 
(Table 1). Italics are used to differentiate 
the expansion from the matrix. The 
numbering in the first two columns is that 
used in standard modern editions and runs 
consecutively from beginning to end. The 
various symbols in the second column 
indicate the physical relation of the added 
stanzas to the original draft. The par- 
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enthetical numbering after the summary 
statements is that done by Byron on his 
manuscript. The preceding discussion has 
explained why this numbering is not only 
incomplete but also confused by duplica- 
tion. This survey will provide a con- 
venient body of reference for the third 
section of our study. 


Iil 


In analyzing this process of expansion 
to explain why Byron added what he did, 
we naturally have to consider a number of 
phenomena that contributed to the writ- 
ing of the whole canto. A fusion of per- 
sonal history with the Venetian environ- 
ment produced a complex state of mind 
and feeling that accounts for much that 
got into Canto I. This interaction of 
temperament and experience—a variety 
of inclinations, circumstances, emotional 
pressures—requires a study too detailed 
to be given here; but a review of some of 
these forces, within and without, will 
suggest their bearing on the writing of the 
canto. 

Venetian society and Byron’s own 
exaggerated abandonment to its standards 
and manners certainly had something to 
do with his conception of the characters 
and his treatment of the narrative. Don 
José’s “plucking various fruit,” the 
whispering about Alfonso’s intrigue with 
Inez, Julia’s flirtations with Juan, and the 
whole bedroom farce belong to Byron’s 
Venice. No less Venetian are the prevail- 
ing attitudes toward love and marriage, 
expressed again and again in side-com- 
ments—on Julia’s grandmamma, on sus- 
picious husbands, on the relation between 








climate and sex, on Plato’s “confounded | 


fantasies,” ete. 


But back of this immediate condition- | 


ing was the personal history of preceding 
years that had prepared Byron for his 


Venetian life: the anger and humiliation, | 
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Draft 
l- 2 
4—- 10 | 
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6- 14 
18- 26 
32- 34 


37- 42 


44— 54 
55- 61 
62- 68 
69- 85 
86— 87 
90- 96 
97-101 
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109- 17 
120-— 27 
133- 44 
145- 48 


150— 55 


157 


158- 65 


169- 89 
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Dedication 


Additions 
Southey and Coleridge (1-2) 
3 nm* Southey’s vanity 
Southey and the “Lakers’’ (3-9) 
I1nm 


12-16nm 


2-5ins 


15-17nm 


27 cr, 28-3lins 


385cr, add, 36cr 


43er 


88-89cr 


108cr 
118-19cr 


128-—32add 


149nm 


156cr 


166-68cr 


190-98add 


201 cr, add |\ 
202-13add_ | 
214-1linm } 
216-18add | 
219-20nm_} 


222add 


Milton and Southey, revised to introduce following passage 
Castlereagh 
Southey (10) 





Canto I 








Choice of hero (1) 

Catalogue of forgotten heroes 

Violation of the epic convention of beginning in medias res; character- 
ization of José and Inez (2-10) 

Characterization of Inez (abuse of Romilly) 

José’s and Inez’ married life (11-19) 

Inez’ persecution of José; her pose of meek magnanimity; the world’s way 
with scandal (20-24) 

Death of José (21r—23r) 

Extenuation of José’s frailties 

Juan’s education (23r, 24r, 25-28) 

Immorality of Lucretius, Juvenal, Martial (29) 

Juan’s education (3077, 30r, 31-39) 

Description of Julia (40-46) 

Julia’s and Alfonso’s married life (47-53) 

Development of Julia’s love for Juan (54-70) 

Development of Juan’s love for Julia (71-72) 

Digression on four lines from Campbell’s ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming’’ 
(73-74) 

Development of Juan’s love for Julia (7527-7677, 75r, 76r, 77-79) 

Analysis of reasons why the affair was not stopped by Inez or Alfonso 


(80-84 

The fatal day of June 6 (85-90) 

On the popularity of the word “fifty” (91) 

The fatal day of June 6 (92-100) 

On Xerxes, pleasure, and Byron’s own resolutions to reform (101-2) 

Transition and digression on sweet things (10377, 102r, 103r, 104-8) 

The mixed blessings of progress, inventions, and discoveries 

The midnight bedroom scene: Alfonso arrives with his retinue, 
heralded by Antonia, and searches the room (109-20) 

Julia’s tirade against her husband (121, 121r, 122-23) 

Julia’s list of her admirers 

Julia’s tirade against her husband (124-29) 

Continues Julia’s assumption of injury and attack on Alfonso’s boorish- 
ness (130) 

End of Julia’s tirade (13177) 

Alfonso’s retreat and Juan’s escape from the bed (131r-38) 

Incongruous analogies on Juan’s hiding in bed 

Conclusion of the bedroom farce: Antonia’s reproach of the lovers, 
Alfonso’s return and “rigmarole,”’ Julia’s reasons for keeping quiet 
about Inez, the discovery of the shoes, the brawl, Juan’s escape, the 
divorce, and the newspaper reports (139-59) 

Juan, Inez, and Julia after the divorce; Julia’s letter 

Speculation about future continuation of the poem (160-61) 

Epic content of the canto; “poetical commandments”; Byron’s defense of 
the morality of his poem; bribery of the Grandmother’s Review; com- 
ment on his life-weariness and shifting life-values, evanescence of fame 
(P201 = M162; P207-8 = 163-64 on addendum page; no others in 
this section have MS numbers) 

Farewell to the reader (16377) 

Farewell to his little Book, with a parting jibe ai Southey (16612, copied in 
lower left-hand corner of last page of matrix and also numbered 
163 on addendum page) 








* Key to abbreviations: 
cr=stanza written crosswise on matrix page 
add = addendum stanza 
ins = stanza on leaf inserted into matrix 


nm=not on MS 
i¢=number as changed by Byron on MS 
r=number repeated on MS 
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the theatrical conviction of a collapsing 
past that drove him to Venice in 1816, and 
the prolonged and increasing persuasion of 
his own isolation, soon intensified in Italy 
by such events as the legal action to de- 
prive him of control over his daughter Ada 
and by the realization that Augusta was 
being religiously weaned away from him.*° 
The break with the past was painfully 
impressed upon him by the news of the 
death of Lady Melbourne in April, 1818; 
irritably realized in the silence of his 
London friends for a long period just be- 
fore he began to write Don Juan; and 
paradoxically prolonged by what Byron 
furiously thought were the persistent ef- 
forts of his lawyer Hanson, abetted by 
the London clique, to meddle with his life, 
rescue him from Venetian dissipation, 
and draw him back to England. In 
November, 1818, the arrival of the Han- 
sons and of the news of the suicide of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, one of Lady Byron’s 
lawyers, revived with sharp suddenness 
the memories of the 1816 separation and 
left their impact on Canto I. 

Still other irritations contributed to the 
state of mind that produced the first 
canto—literary feuds, some crackling with 
personal vexation, others more reasona- 
bly motivated by broad differences in taste 
and principle. A trifling incident that 
Byron attributed to Sotheby rankled in 
him more than the Beppo passage sug- 
gests, for his letters to Murray are full of 
it. This annoyance gave way to a longer, 
more intense anger with Southey, which 
became involved with his dislike of the 
poetry and politics of the “Lakers” and 
with his loathing of the Tory statesman 
(or was it politician?) Castlereagh. 

Not to be underestimated in any con- 


*° This conviction of isolation had, of course, been 
melodramatically projected in Manfred and spas- 


modically, but still rhetoricaily so, in the third and 
fourth cantos of Childe Harold 
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sideration of the total psychology that 
shaped the first canto is Byron’s steady 
physical deterioration during his residence 
in Venice. It was the exhausting price of 
his Venetian conduct and was both a re- 
sult of his frame of mind (a reckless indif- 
ference and a despairing disillusionment 
about the future) and, as time went on, an 
aggravation of it. 

All these circumstances, emotions, and 
attitudes contribute to the composition of 
Canto I, and especially do they seem to 
determine the nature of many additions. 
We can realize how inevitably this was so, 
how pervasive these controls were, when 
we see that certain forces in the complex 
interaction of present environment and 
personal history also appear in the writ- 
ing that Byron did concurrently with the 
first canto of Don Juan. Mazeppa mirrors 
slightly but clearly his Venetian society; 
the Memoirs directly release inner pres- 
sures. 

Certain passages in Mazeppa resemble 
in their content and temper the central 
Julia-Alfonso-Juan episode. Casimir and 
his Polish court provide a social frame for 
Mazeppa’s youthful liaison that is gen- 
erally similar to the Spanish background 
created for Juan’s first experience: 

He loved the Muses and the Sex 

And sometimes these so froward are 

They made him wish himself at war; 

But soon his wrath being o’er, he took 
Another mistress—or a new book [I]. 138-42]. 


Alfonso and Julia really belong to the 
same family as the rich, proud count and 
his wife, Theresa, who, thirty years his 
junior, 


Grew daily tired of his dominion; 

And after wishes, hopes, and fears, 

To Virtue a few farewell tears, 

A restless dream or two—some glances 

At Warsaw’s youth—some songs, and dances, 
Awaited Lut the usual chances [ll. 169-74]. 
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The comic analysis of Julia’s self-decep- 


tion, her struggle to keep the affair within 
proper limits, is, of course, more detailed 
than this comment on Theresa. But the 
intrigue between the page Mazeppa and 
the bored, susceptible young wife of the 
count; the description of the power of her 
dark, Asiatic eyes, of the silent, “electric” 
communication between the lovers; their 
secret meetings; the fatal hour when the 
young man finally speaks; and the 
calamitous discovery one night by “‘lurk- 
ing spies’’—all find their general parallels 
in the account of Juan and Julia. Also in 
the vein of the first canto is the cynical 
analysis of the Count’s anger, who might 
have reconciled himself ‘‘to the thing” 
had a king been the offender but was 
furious with ‘‘a stripling of a page,”’ lest 
such 

An accident should chance to touch 

Upon his future pedigree; 

Nor less amazed, that such a blot 

His noble ’secutcheon should have got [Il. 

346-49]. 

Granted that Byron got the suggestion 
for his main incident from Voltaire and 
that some of the phrasing and the details 
of characterization are common to his 
earlier tales, such recognition does not 
contradict the simple fact that the ma- 
in Mazeppa that we have just 
looked at show what Byron was inter- 
ested in at the time and what attitudes he 
held about character and conduct. These 
interests and attitudes recur in Don Juan 
and were common in Byron’s Venetian 


terials 


society. 

The specific contribution of Italian 
society to the plot of Canto I is verified 
by Byron himself: 

The Julian adventure detailed was none of 
mine; but one of an acquaintance of mine 
name), which happened some 


(Parolint by 
at Bassano, with the Prefect’s wife 


a 


years ago 
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when he was a boy; and was the subject of a 
long case, ending in a divorce or separation of 
the parties during the Italian Viceroyalty.* 

The Memoirs, ostensibly written to 
satisfy Murray’s urgent call for auto- 
biographical prose, seems to have been 
just what Byron wanted to do, for at this 
season it apparently absorbed more of his 
attention than did Mazeppa and Don 
Juan, and its progress is regularly noted— 
from 7 sheets in mid-July to 20 large 
sheets in early August, and to 44 near the 
end of the month.® By this time Byron 
had let the Memoirs run away from him; 
not only was it too long to be used in 
Murray’s new edition, but it was so “full 
of many passions and prejudices, of which 
it is impossible to keep clear: I have not 
the patience,”’ that Byron decided not to 
publish it.** 

It is therefore to be expected that a few 
of the “passions and prejudices” that 
spilled over directly into the Memoirs 
should seep into Don Juan. Indeed, it 
seems likely that, after Byron abandoned 
the Memoirs, certain “passions and preju- 
dices” filtered even more persistently, 
from that very circumstance, into Canto I. 
Some of the most acutely personal stanzas 


61 Letter to Hobhouse, January 25, 1819 (Cor- 
respondence, II, 101). The “story”’ of Beppo and the 
many anecdotes of amorous escapades related in the 
letters underscore the actuality of Byron's absorption 
of Venetian mores. 

62 Byron ultimately extended the Memoirs to 78 
sheets. 

6s It is curious that Byron in the same letter to 
Murray (August 26, 1818, Letters and journals, IV, 
251) was dissatisfied with the Memoirs because ‘‘there 
are so many things which, out of regard to the living, 
cannot be mentioned, that I have written with too 
much detail of that which interested me least; so that 
my autobiographical Essay would resemble the 
tragedy of Hamlet at the country theatre, recited 
‘with the part of Hamlet left out by particular 
desire!’’’ He nevertheless placed special autobio- 
graphical value upon it, for he intended to keep it as 
‘‘a kind of Guide-post in case of death [to] prevent 
some of the lies which would otherwise be told, and 
destroy some which have been told already.’ The 
Memoirs was later given to Moore, who sold it to 
Murray. It was burned after Byron's death in 1824. 
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of the canto, some that proved most dis- 
concerting to the London circle, are addi- 
tions to the matrix: the vindictive slur 
against Romilly; the account of how Inez 
tried to prove her husband mad, out of a 
sense of duty to man and God;® how she 
kept a journal, noting his faults; how she 
searched his trunks and assumed the pose 
of patient magnanimity; and how society 
magnified and enjoyed the scandal. Even 
if the writing of the Memoirs did not 
impel all these personal additions, some 
at least were stimulated by the November 
news of Romilly’s suicide.™ 

Just as the lingering ‘“‘passions and 
prejudices” of the Venetian period caused 
Byron to make Inez more sharply dis- 
agreeable than she was at first conceived 
to be, so they operated to palliate the 
faults of Don José, who becomes, in the 
added stanzas 35-36, more intimately 
identified with a Byron bent on self- 
exculpation. José had already been vague- 
ly patterned after the Byronic hero, “a 
mortal of the careless kind / Who chose to 
go where’er he had a mind”; but now his 
conduct must be extenuated as that of an 
honorable man, whose frailties will be no 
further scanned, whose “passions now and 
then outran / Discretion, and were not so 
peaceable.’”’ He must be pitied as one who 
hgd been ill brought up, who had had 
many things to wound him, who had at 
last found himself “alone beside his deso- 
late hearth, / Where all his household 
gods lay shivered round him.” We have 
seen that Byron was so impressed by these 
lines that he repeated them in a letter to 
Moore with undisguised reference to him- 

64 Stanzas 15-17, not on the Pierpont Morgan 


manuscript; stanzas 27-31, one a crosswise stanza, 
the others inserted on a separate leaf. 

6 Note that Lady Byron's effort to find out if her 
husband were insane here becomes Inez’ attempt to 
prove José mad. 


 Stanzas 15-17, which stress Inez’s moral and 
intellectual ‘‘perfection,"’ also draw a verbal stimulus 
from earlier written stanzas. 
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self. That Byron on his manuscript had 
first written “banishment,” then “litiga- 
tion,” before settling on ‘Doctor’s Com- 
mons” also indicates how closely he was 
identifying his 1816 troubles with those 
of poor Don José. Furthermore, if we were 
correct in interpreting the evidence of the 
manuscript and the letters and in conclud- 
ing that these additions concerning Inez 
and José were not made all at once, but 
intermittently, then such conclusions re- 
inforce the present analysis of the con- 
tinuous control exercised by personal his- 
tory in the composition of the first canto. 
Murray, who had urged Byron “‘to re- 
late all the adventures that you have un- 
dergone, seen, heard of, or imagined, with 
your reflections on life and manners,” un- 
expectedly got, in the verse of Don Juan 
and in its narrative and characterization, 
more than he had asked for in the prose 
of the Memoirs; and the consternation 
with which he and others in London re- 
ceived it we have already observed. 
Among the additions to Canto I, the 
stanzas on Inez and José are the most 
specific reverberations of the dissonance of 
personal history that jangled Byron’s 
nerves during his life at Venice. However, 
in the long medley near the end of the 
canto (from 201 to 220), also written at 
various times, we hear lingering echoes of 
certain moods common during the entire 
period. These stanzas are not concerned 
with adventures ‘undergone, seen, heard 
of, or imagined,”’ but with “reflections on 
life and manners,” less objective than 
those Murray probably had in mind when 
he asked Byron to write the Memoirs. 
The major themes, some of which had al- 
ready been developed defiantly in the last 
two cantos of Childe Harold, are here pre- 
sented more briefly, more quietly, and 
with more varied change of pace and key: 
the awareness of a break with his past and 
of a change in himself; the rejection of 
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ambition; the shrugging at fame; the sense 
of exhaustion in body and spirit; the loss 
of the power to love and of the capacity to 
respond to beauty. In stanza 204 also 
occurs Byron’s familiar phrasing of the 
concept, current in the subjective psy- 
chology of romanticism, that the external 
world has relative actuality only in terms 
of individual sensation and perception.® 
Although the sighs over the wreckage 
are punctuated with mockery character- 
istic of the poem, the significant fact here 
is that most of the serious ideas, as well as 
most of the intensely personal convictions, 
appear not in the matrix of Canto I but in 
the expansions that were made from time 
to time during the period of composition. 
It would be convenient to be able to 
attribute the writing of certain passages 
(207-11, 216) to the controversy between 
Byron and his London friends over the 
publication of the first two cantos—the 
jocular references to avarice and the 
equally jocular stanzas on the morality of 
the poem and on bribing the reviewers. 
For instance, Byron, having repeatedly 
instructed Kinnaird to negotiate with 
Murray for a fair price, professed ex- 
asperation over his financial loss when he 
at first agreed not to publish and later 
insisted that his desire for money was the 
reason why the poem had to go through 
the press. We have seen, too, how much 
space was given in the letters to shouting 
about morality and public opinion. But 
we have also seen that these stanzas (207- 
11, 216) were written before November, 
1818, that is, before the London group 
had even seen the manuscript, and before 
the uproar began. On the other hand, the 
letters of 1817 and 1818 reveal that money 
was often a primary concern and also that 
Byron in the autumn of 1818 did antici- 


6? The “honey"’ is not an inherent quality of a 
thing itself but has existence relative to the capacity 
of the mind observing it (stanza 204, ll. 6-8). 
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pate moral objections to his poem: “I 
doubt whether it is not—at least, as far as 
it has yet gone—too free for these very 
modest days.’ Personal history, general- 
ly if not specifically, again accounts for 
the expansion. 

Two other stanzas (118-19), added in 
the middle of the canto, are clear reflec- 
tions of Byron’s conduct before and dur- 
ing his residence at Venice. They com- 
ment facetiously on a life of pleasure (via 
an allusion to Xerxes) and on his resolu- 
tions to reform, to give up his promiscuity. 

This addition is typical of the accretive 
process. The two stanzas were thrown in 
after Julia’s surrender to pleasure and be- 
fore Byron’s elaborate apology for skip- 
ping several months in his narrative, 
an interval which in his first draft he 
took advantage of to descant on “sweet 
things.” This “sweet” excursion, separat- 
ing the two central situations of the 
Juan-Julia episode, attracted to it other 
extensions as composition proceeded. It 
offered a convenient area into which to 
thrust afterthoughts, not only stanzas 
118-19, but also stanzas 128-32, the most 
serious social satire in the canto: 


Man’s a strange animal, and makes strange use 

Of his own nature, and the various arts, 

And likes particularly to produce 

Some new experiment to show his parts; 

This is the age of oddities let loose... . 

What opposite discoveries we have seen! 
[Stanzas 208-9.] 


The development of this ironic tribute to 
the genius of man is characteristic of 
Byron’s mental habits, of his fondness for 
topical allusions and for incongruous as- 
sociations.*® The seeds out of which this 


68 Letter to Moore, September 19, 1818 (Letters 
and journals, IV, 260). 


69 There are at least eleven allusions to contempo- 
rary phenomena in these few stanzas—the guillotine, 
vaccination, Congreve’s rockets, potato bread, 
galvanism, syphilis, Davy’s lantern, ‘‘Tombuctoo 
travels,’’ etc. 
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passage grew Byron had already planted 
in the original stanzas that immediately 
precede and follow it; in the closing 
couplet of stanza 127 he had referred to 
the gifts of Prometheus and in the open- 
ing line of stanza 133 to man as a “phe- 
nomenon.” 

In connection with this last expansion, 
we have to recognize that the literary 
genre, derived from Frere and his Italian 
models, encouraged looseness of structure, 
the juxtaposition of assorted incongrui- 
ties, the bathetic shifts in material and 
tone. But such recognition merely ac- 
nowledges that the genre satisfied Byron’s 
natural inclination to expand original ma- 
terial, often discursively, by seizing upon 
something already written and elaborat- 
ing it ingeniously or developing it in a 
slightly different direction. This associa- 
tive habit of stuffing a matrix was, of 
course, not recently acquired, for it had 
appeared in the writing of English bards 
and Scotch reviewers and of some of the 
tales and of Childe Harold.” The literary 
form which Byron chose for Don Juan 
fitted his natural method of sporadic and 
accretive composition. 

The late addition of stanzas -the 
catalogue of forgotten heroes—is a good 
example of this manner of composition, 
as well as of the force of certain psycho- 
logical stimuli. The first stanza, with its 
choice of hero, provided the springboard 
for the later leap into the pool of histori- 
cal memories. Byron comes up with 
thirty-one heroes, military, naval, po- 
litical, many of them associated with the 
French Revolution: “But then they shone 
not on the poet’s page, / And so have 
been forgotten.” Thus this insertion, 
which disrupts the close continuity of 
stanzas 1 and 6 (M1-2)” is due in part 

70 He had indulged himself in this way with almost 
chaotic results in The Giaour. 


2-5- 


71 Stanza M1 (P1) selected an epic hero; stanza M2 


P6) mocked the epic convention of beginning in 
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to Byron’s habit of amplification; the 
static, but ingenious, circling around and 
away from a point; multiplying one hero 
into a catalogue of many. It is also due in 
part to his fondness for topical allusions 
and for history, especially naval history, 
and to his interest in the French Revolu- 
tion. But, above all, it is due to his preoc- 
cupation with themes that we have al- 
ready observed in other additions— the 
futility of human endeavor, the fickleness 
of fame—a projection of the crash of his 
own popularity in 1816. 

Stanza 108, the only crosswise one 
that seems to have been added immediate- 
ly, i.e., when Byron was writing the sec- 
tion in which it almost a 
caricature of Byron’s method, an exercise 


appears, is 


in verbal acrobatics, farcical variations on 
the popularity of ‘fifty’ in man’s folly.” 
was 


Another expansion, stanza 43, 


probably written because he wanted to 
save a snapping final couplet about 
Martial, which he had first tried out in a 
preceding stanza and rejected. In the sec- 
tion on Juan’s education, Byron laughed 
at Inez’ attempt to keep Juan’s reading 
pure. In stanzas 41 and 42 he commented 
on the indecency of Homer, Sappho, 
Anacreon, Ovid, Catullus, and Vergil. It 
was all too easy for Byron’s facile and 


medias res. Indeed, the first 3 original stanzas advance 
as a unit upon the main subject of the poem with 
frivolous literary self-consciousness. The dovetailing 
of the addition into the original sequence is neatly 
done. Stanza P5, which turns back to the selection of 
Juan as hero, begins with a Horatian quotation (‘‘Brave 
men were living before Agamemnon"’), as does his 
original M2 (P6). 


77 An amusing application of Byron's point ap- 
pears in a letter to Kinnaird on April 24, 1819: ‘‘Nor 
you, nor that rugged rhinoceros Murray, have ever 
told me, in answer to fifty times the question, if he 
ever received the additions to Canto first....” 
(Correspondence, II, 109). The tour de force of stanza 
108 is obviously not without satiric significance, how- 
ever much it seems to be a witty indulgence in Byron's 
habit of composition. Its verbal spring was provided 
in stanza 107—‘‘Alfonso’s fifty years.’’ From the sig- 
nificance of ‘‘fifty’’ in this specific application, it was 
an easy step into the bustling rhetoric of stanza 108. 
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exuberant mind to add Lucretius and 
Juvenal to the classical roll and thus make 
another stanza which he could cap with 
the Martial couplet already at hand. The 
method of clever accumulation is essen- 
tially the same as that used in the cata- 
logue of heroes and in the wit-spinning on 
“fifty.” 

On occasion the expansion is still static 
and discursive, but neatly crystallized 
about central images, suggested by a pre- 
viously conceived situation or theme. 
Juan had fallen in love, had intrusted 
himself to Julia and Antonia, and now he 
had been almost smothered under the 
This predicament 
evoked three incongruous analogies (in 
stanzas 166-68): that of Clarence drown- 


bedeovers. farcical 


ing in the Malmsey butt; a rather labored 
metaphor on the balancing of accounts 
with the devil; and the mischievous refer- 
ence to the prescription of ‘‘a young belle” 
as a blister for old King David. Another 
addition in which Byron’s imagination 
functioned in the same way, this time 
stimulated by a familiar theme of per- 
sonal import, is the stanza about Cheops 
and his futile pyramid (219), that was in- 
serted very late after an earlier addition 
on fame, itself developing the image 
possibly borrowed) of the misty summit. 
All these digressions (2-5, 43, 108, 118 

19, 128-32, 166-68, 219) are various 
manifestations both of fundamentally 
similar techniques and of closely related 
psychological forces. If we now recall that 
these passages were added at different 
considerably later than 
others, we realize that the habit of picking 
threads from the texture and weaving 
more stuff with them was as inveterate as 
the pressures of personal history and en- 
vironment were continuous. Nothing too 
much so long as it was not dull. 

_Not all the additions are digressions.” 


times, some 


*’ Nor can it be said that the expansions of Canto I 
account for all the digressions. Byron in his original 
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Some are integral parts of the narrative: 


those that concern the characterization of 
Inez and Jos* (15-17, 27-31, 35-36) as 
well as those that tell what happened to 
Inez, Juan, and Julia after the divorce 
and that give us Julia’s letter, a senti- 
mental foil to Julia’s bedroom tirade 
against Alfonso (190-98). The latter were 
inserted, as we have observed, shortly 
before Byron began writing Canto II and 
were thus considered essential prepara- 
tion for what he had in mind to follow 
Canto I. 

Two other single stanzas, 149 and 156, 
are also artistically pertinent. These were 
added to Julia’s tirade which she de- 
livers against her husband while he is 
searching the room and while Juan is hid- 
ing in her bed. One of them, 156, has Julia 
demand whether Alfonso is jealous of her 
sleeping companion, Antonia, and request 
that he be more considerate of decorum 
before he rushes into her bedroom again. 
This stanza, by reducing to absurd incon- 
sistency Julia’s assumption of injured 
innocence and her attempt to put Alfonso 
entirely in the wrong, is thus an addition 
relevant, if not essential, to the character- 
ization and to the irony of the situation.”4 

Characteristic of Byron’s literary prac- 
tice is the addition of stanza 149, which 
enumerates the international admirers 
whom Julia, demonstrating her fidelity to 
the ungrateful Alfonso, maintains she has 
virtuously discouraged. The stanza is 
one of those expansions which take their 
start from a few lines already written and 
draft had quickly and ironically prepared us for his 
discursive pattern: ‘‘The regularity of my design 
Forbids all wandering as the worst of sinning’’ (P7 = 
M3). The original draft contains not only the long 


digression on ‘‘sweet things’’ but also an abundance of 
running digressive comment. 


74 Although the stanza repeats Julia’s charge that 
her husband make a thorough search, it makes the 
new comic point of directing his attention to the bed 
(where Juan is hiding) and of pretending that Antonia 
has been Julia’s bedmate. 
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then, without any material advance for- 
ward or development in depth, go skitter- 
ing across the initial stroke. Stanza 148 
had ended with Julia’s indignant question, 
Is it for this that General Count O'Reilly, 

Who took Algiers, declares I used him vilely? 


Why stop with the name of one suitor? 
Why not swell the ironic laughter with 
the Italians, the Musico Cazzani and 
Count Corniani, the Russian Count 
Strongstroganoff, and Lord Mount Cof- 
feehouse, the Irish peer?” The technique 
was that of the roll-call of heroes and of 
the indecent classics, the variations on 
“fifty,” the figuration on Juan’s suffocat- 
ing in bed; but here the technique is a 
servant of the situation. Sporadic expan- 
sion and facile accumulation could be 
functional as well as obviously dis- 
cursive.”® 

It should also be noted how often By- 
ron’s reading contributed some of the sub- 
ject matter of the expansions: the list of 
forgotten heroes; the summit image; the 
allusions to Lucretius, Juvenal, Martial, 
Clarence, David, Cheops, Xerxes, Maria 
Edgeworth, Sarah Trimmer, Hannah 
More (the last three appearing in the ad- 
ditional stanzas on Inez). Also of bookish 
origin are stanzas 88 and 89, injected into 
the description of the lovesick Juan. They 
begin with a quotation from Campbell’s 
Gertrude of Wyoming and then play 
around with the words “Transport and 
Security.” Both the manner of clever 
amplification and the flippant attitude 
toward love are familiar. 

More serious literary motivation pro- 
duced certain stanzas in that catch-all 
section of afterthoughts near the end of 


7%*One suspects that Byron's agile fancy was as 
much tempted to reel off the funny names as to 
stretch the irony. The Italian names have indecent, 
but comically apt, connotations. As we have seen be- 
ore, he delighted in making lists. 


7% The two additions to Julia’s harangue were 
probably made at different times. 
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the canto. Associated in subject and pur- 
pose with the original Southey stanzas in 
the dedication and with the original bur- 
lesque of Wordsworth’s nature theories 
(90-97) are the 3 stanzas (204-6) that 
comment on Byron’s contemporaries and 


lay down his “blasphemous” poetical 
commandments, a direct expression of a 
few of his literary principles and preju- 
dices. 

One fairly long addition in the dedica- 
tion, that on Castlereagh, I have saved for 
the last, in order to consider in more detail 
what was being done and why; for the 
origin of this passage and the technique of 
its use show in a representative way how 
certain materials and structure evolved 
and what effect such a technique some- 
times had on the artistry of the poem. 

Byron’s detestation of Castlereagh had 
become more intense during the years 
preceding the writing of Canto I. In “The 
Devil’s Drive” (1813), he had joked about 
the dulness of Castlereagh’s speeches and 
in later letters had repeatedly denounced 
his foreign policy, especially in regard to 
the Irish, the French, and Napoleon, 
whose fall Byron partly attributed to 
Castlereagh.”? This minister had also been 


77 In a letter to Moore, October 28, 1815 (Letters 
and journals, III, 231), Byron commented on a scene 
in a tragedy that he was reading: ‘‘Turgesius is 
chained by the leg... . to a pillar on the stage; and 
King Malachi makes him a speech, not unlike Lord 
Castlereagh’s about the balance of power and the 
lawfulness of legitimacy, which puts Turgesius into a 
frenzy—as Castlereagh’s would, if his audience was 
chained by the leg.’’ In a letter to Rogers, July 29, 
1816 (ibid., III, 342), Byron, commenting on the 
weather in Switzerland, revealed how prominently 
Castlereagh was in his mind: ‘‘we have had lately such 
stupid mists, fogs, and perpetual density, that one 
would think Castlereagh had the Foreign Affairs of 
the kingdom of Heaven also on his hands.’ In an 
earlier letter to Moore, Byron had expressed his 
resentment about Castlereagh's part in the overthrow 
of Napoleon: ‘‘the luck which Providence is pleased to 
lavish on Lord Castlereagh is only a proof of the little 
value the gods set upon prosperity, when they permit 
such s as he and that drunken corporal, old 
Blucher, to bully their betters’’ (June 12, 1815, ibid., 
III, 209). Byron's friendship with Moore only aggra- 
vated his indignation with Castlereagh, who was re- 
garded by Moore and all Irish patriots as the assassin 
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influential in the enactment of various 
domestic measures of repression, such as 
the temporary suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1817. More recently Byron 
had found Castlereagh hated in Italy, 
where he was held responsible for the 
actions of the Congress of Vienna in turn- 
ing Genoa over to Piedmont and Venice 
to Austria. The series of circumstances 
that made Castlereagh seem everywhere 
an agent of oppression, climaxed by the 
awareness of the man’s unpopularity in 
Italy, provided the pressure that ex- 
ploded in the dedication. 

The previously written stanzas on 
Southey and the Lakers had kept to 
one topic. The concentration was ap- 
propriate in a literary prelude to Byron’s 
own special kind of epic which could serve 
in content and style as a counteraction to 
the writings of the Lake poets. The tone 
of the original 10 stanzas was set by the 
elaborate fooling with bird imagery (‘‘A 
nest of tuneful persons... . like four and 
twenty blackbirds in a pye.... hawk 
encumbered with his hood,” etc.), varied 
with some scoffing at the dulness, exclu- 
siveness, pretentiousness, and vanity of 
the group and with some jibing at their 
political apostasy. The addition of the 
Castlereagh passage broke the themal 
unity of the dedication, and the diction of 
the new stanzas also broke its tone. Scof- 
fing became invective, cleverness gave 
way to abuse, the amused superiority to 
loud and lumbering rhetoric—‘“‘intellec- 
tual eunuch... .. Cold-blooded, smooth- 


of Ireland, instrumental in ‘‘crushing the Irish Rebel- 
lion and carrying the Union.’’ Byron's attack on 
Castlereagh in ‘“‘The Irish Avatar,’’ which he sent to 
Moore in September, 1823, is in the same vein as that 
in the dedication to Don Juan. Byron here professed 
to be ironically amazed that the Irish should have 
greeted Castlereagh and George IV enthusiastically 
in Dublin, should seem to be ‘‘proud of the reptile 
which crawled from her earth A wretch never 


named but with curses and jeers,’’ for whom Irelaud 
should blush ‘‘deep as the gore which he shed on her 
soil’ (Coleridge, Poetry, 1V, 560). 
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Dabbling its 
sleek young hands in Erin’s gore.... 


faced, placid miscreant! 
carnage....gore.... vulgarest tool 
that Tyranny could . . fetters 
.... poison... . : An orator of such set 
trash of phrase... . legitimately vile 
....Ixion’s grindstone’s ceaseless toil 


want... 


.endless torments... . : A bungler 
even in its disgusting trade... . botch- 
ing, patching. ... Cobbling at manacles 


for all mankind ....a tinkering slave- 
maker... . courage stagnates to a vice 
.... Thy clanking chain, and Erin’s yet 
green wounds, Have voices—tongues to 
ery aloud for me.” 

The general incitation of this violence 
has already been explained; a clue to the 
immediate impetus can perhaps be found 
in the dovetailing of the new passage with 
the original. Near the end of the Southey 
passage, Milton the tyrant-hater is ex- 
alted in contrast to the turncoat Lakers, 
and Milton is at first presented as one who 
would not “subside into a hackney 
Laureate / A scribbling, self-sold, soul- 
hired, scorned Iscariot.”” Then these lines 
are re-written to fit the new passage, and 
Milton becomes one who would never 
have truckled to a Castlereagh. At the end 
of the new passage, Byron resumes the 
theme and spirit of the earlier stanzas and 
swings back toSouthey, chanting praise of 
Europe’s oppressors. The original political 
criticism of Southey and the Lakers seems 
to have set off a diatribe against the really 
important criminal, Castlereagh, the ulti- 
mate employer of the epic renegade, and 
the arch-Tory of all Tories. Byron’s men- 
tal processes here are those we have ob- 
served at work in many other additions. 


Our triple approach to the composition 
of the first canto has enabled us not only to 
follow, on different levels, the develop- 
ment of the work itself but also to see 
something of the operations of the mind 
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that produced that work, especially as it 
determined the nature of the additions to 
the original draft. Whether the stimulus, 
intermittent, but persistent, was per- 
environmental, or ideological; 
whether the artistic result was integral, 


sonal, 


intentionally incongruous, discursive, or 
static and cumulative, the habits and 
methods of composition, as we have ob- 
served them through the letters or on the 


manuscript, applied to a medium that 


Byron found eminently suited to his 


temperament, evolved the substance and 
pattern of Canto I as we now have it. The 


T. G. STEFFAN 


amusement that we derive today from 
the lighthearted spoofing of most of its 
stanzas could easily lead us to assume that 
the canto was only the glib and casual 
product of unruffled and trivial experi- 
ence. But, as we have seen, there were 
agitations; the outward progress and the 
inner processes were not nearly so simple 
and direct as one might believe. The ex- 
perience of Byron at work was the experi- 
ence of a mind acutely responsive to many 
pressures and functioning in ways peculiar 
to itself. 
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UNE EDITION INCONNUE DE LA COMEDIE HUMAINE 





ROBERT VIGNERON 


IRE, comme tant de commenta- 
teurs, que la Comédie Humaine 
est restée inachevée, c’est jouer 

sur les mots. C’est ne pas distinguer entre 
la Comédie Humaine, monument littéraire, 
qui ne fut en effet jamais achevée, et la 
Comédie Humaine, entreprise de librairie, 
qui fut si bien achevée dés 1846, que 
Furne et C® en lancérent alors une 
seconde édition. 


Il est certain que Balzac voyait grand; 
et que, dans son esprit, son ceuvre resta 
toujours en un état dynamique de perpé- 
tuel devenir, débordant sans cesse hors 
des limites provisoires que parfois il tenta 
de lui imposer: d’ot les multiples inco- 
hérences qui, de 1842 4 1846, apparais- 
sent dans ses projets, ses espoirs et ses 
promesses. Le second des douze volumes 
prévus n’est pas encore paru, que Balzac 
écrit 4 M. d’Apponyi, le 17 aofit 1842: 
«Nous serons encore deux ans & terminer 
cette longue entreprise, car la Comédie 
Humaine aura prés de vingt volumes».' 
Mais le 31 octobre, alors que les deux 
premiers volumes de la Comédie Humaine 
sont en vente, que le troisiéme s’achéve en 
livraisons et que le cinquiéme s’imprime, 
il écrit 4 Mme Hanska: «Hélas, il faudra 
sept années pour la terminer!»? Le 14 
décembre 1843, il estime que «trente-deux 
volumes d’ouvrages nouveaux» seront in- 
dispensables «pour donner une tournure 

1A M. d'’Apponyi, Paris, 17 aofit 1842, Correspon- 
dance, uvres completes (Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1876), 
XXIV, 363. Cette étude a été l'objet d'une communi- 


cation lue le 29 décembre 1945 4 la Romance Section 
de la Modern Language Association. 

A Mme Hanska, XIV, [Passy, 31 octobre 1842], 
Lettres @ UEtrangére (Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1899- 
1933), II, 74. Nous adoptons, pour renvoyer a ce 
recueil, l'abréviation: A i’E. 


|Mopern Purtoxoey, February, 1947] 
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a la grande Comédie Humaine», et qu’il lui 
faudra «quatre ans de travail pour com- 
poser et publier ces ouvrages».* Le 26 
juillet 1844, il annonce 4 Mme Hanska 
qu’il a fait «le catalogue des ouvrages qui 
composeront la Comédie Humaine», qu’ils 
sont au nombre de cent vingt-cinq, et 
qu’il n’en reste pas plus de quarante 4 
faire: «C’est», explique-t-il A son amie, «ce 
qui occupera doucement notre vie pen- 
dant dix années, tout doucement, car je 
n’y veux pas sacrifier une minute de ce 
que Dieu nous laisse de jeunesse, d’amour 
heureux, de plaisirs».‘ Mais six mois plus 
tard, en janvier 1845, dans une lettre 
& Mme Carraud, il ne prévoit plus que 
huit ans de travail pour achever l’énorme 
monument auquel il travaille depuis si 
longtemps: «Vous ne vous figurez pas ce 
que c’est que la Comédie Humaine: c’est 
plus vaste, littérairement parlant, que la 
‘athédrale de Bourges architecturale- 
ment. Voila seize ans, ma chére et ingrate 
amie, que j’y suis, et il faut huit autres 
années encore pour terminer!»’ Le 15 
février 1845, il confie 4 Mme Hanska 
qu’il espére une deuxiéme édition pour 
1846, en vingt-quatre volumes.® Dans le 
courant de l’année, il ébauche le Catalogue 
des ouvrages que contiendra la Comédie 
Humaine dans une nouvelle édition en 

7A Mme Hanska, LIV, [Passy], 14 décembre 
[1843], ibid., p. 238. Par «trente-deux ouvrages 
nouveaux», Balzac entend évidemment trente-deux 
ouvrages destinés a la librairie de romans, et non 
trente-deux volumes de la Comédie Humaine. 

4A Mme Hanska, LX XIV, [Passy, 26 juillet 1844], 
ibid., p. 405. 

5A Mme Carraud, CXXXI, [Janvier 1845], Cor- 
respondance inédite avec Mme Zulma Carraud (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1935), p. 319. 

A Mme Hanska, IV, [Passy], 15 février [1845], 
A VE., Ill, 20; cf. 4 la méme, VI, [Passy], 6 mars 
[1845], ibid., p. 42. 
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vingt-six volumes ;’ et ce Catalogue, tel que 
Balzac |’arréte en mars 1846 avant de 
partir pour I’Italie et qu’Amédée Achard 
le publie le 22 mai 1846 dans I|’Epoque, ne 
compte pas moins de 143 ouvrages, dont 
52 n’existent encore qu’a |’état d’ébauche 
ou de projet. Mais au moment ot 
s’achéve l’impression des derniers tomes 
de la premiére édition en seize volumes, 
Balzac en rabat quelque peu; le 17 juillet 
1846 il écrit en effet 4 Mme Hanska: «Je 
me suis mis 4 considérer ce que j’avais en- 
core 4 écrire pour donner a la Comédie 
Humaine un sens raisonnable et ne pas 
laisser ce monument dans un état inex- 
plicable, et j’ai trouvé que j’avais plus 
de deux cents feuilles de la Comédie Hu- 
maine i écrire»; c’est-d-dire, 4 raison de 
trente feuilles par volume, sept volumes 
nouveaux A ajouter aux seize de la 
premiére édition, soit vingt-trois volumes 
en tout pour |’édition définitive. «Or», 
poursuit-il avec une étrange arithmétique, 
«i trente [feuilles] par an, c’est pour six 
ans de travail. C’est encore six années de 
labeur continu, comme les six années que 
je viens de passer ici; six années de calme, 
de tranquillité, sans voir le monde».® Prés 
de trois ans plus tard, bien qu’un seul 
volume supplémentaire soit entre temps 
venu s’ajouter aux seize premiers, Balzac 

7Cf. Charles de Lovenjoul, Histoire des wurres de 
Balzac, 3¢ édition (Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1888), pp. 
216-20, 479; Marcel Bouteron et Henri Longnon, 
«Note sur la Comédie Humaine», La Comédie Hu- 
maine, 6d. Conard (Paris: Conard, 1912-1939), I, xvi- 
xix; Marcel Bouteron, «Balzac et la Comédie Hu- 
maine», La Comédie Humaine, 6d. de la Pléiade 
(Paris: Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 1935-1937), I, 
xj-xiv. Lovenjoul et Bouteron considérent l'un et 
l'autre ce Catalogue comme datant de 1845: cela est 
plausible pour le texte publié par Bouteron dans 
l'édition de la Pléiade, mais non pour le texte publié 
par Lovenjoul dans son Histoire des euvres et reproduit 
par Bouteron dans l'édition Conard: cf. ci-dessous, 
p. 175, n. 83. 

5 Cf. [Amédée Achard], «La Comédie Humaine», 
L' Epoque, N° 230, 22 mai 1846. Nous tenons 4 re- 
mercier ici Mme B. Tourtebatte, professeur 4 Queens 
College, d'avoir bien voulu vérifier pour nous cette 
date sur l'exemplaire de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 

eA Mme Hanska, LXIV, |Passy, 17 juillet 1846}, 
AVE., ll, 319. 
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n’a pas encore renoncé aux longs espoirs et 
aux vastes pensées, puisque le 22 mars 
1849 il écrit de Wierzchownia 4 sa sceur 
Laure: «La seule chose dont j’ai soif, c’est 
la tranquillité absolue, la vie intérieure et 
le travail modéré pour terminer la Comédie 
Humaine». Ces voeux modestes ne furent 
point exaucés: la Comédie Humaine, 
monument littéraire, resta inachevée, car 
Balzac mourut le 18 aoait 1850. Mais, etit- 
il vécu plus longtemps, elle n’en serait pas 
moins restée inachevée: jamais, dans ce 
cerveau tumultueux, cette ceuvre dy- 
namique en perpétuel devenir n’eiit pris 
une forme statique et définitive. 

MM. Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel, édi- 
teurs, eurent dés l’abord sur la Comédie 
Humaine de M. de Balzac des idées moins 
grandioses mais plus pratiques. Elle 
n’était pour eux qu’une entreprise de li- 
brairie, dont les proportions devaient 
étre prudemment estimées et les profits 
soigneusement calculés d’avance. Le traité 
qu’ils passérent le 2 octobre 1841 avec 
auteur leur réservait «le droit exclusif 
d’imprimer et de vendre ses ceuvres com- 
plétes, sous le titre général de La Comédie 
Humaine»; et il comprenait «non seule- 
ment les ceuvres parues mais encore celles 
& paraitre», contre versement d’une som- 
me de trois mille francs par ouvrage 
nouveau." 

Cette derniére clause protégeait les 
éditeurs contre toute concurrence pos- 
sible; mais ils ne comptérent point d’abord 
dépasser douze volumes. C’est en douze 
volumes que les Zuvres completes de M. de 
Balzac sont annoncées a |’automne de 
1841 au revers de la couverture des livrai- 
sons des Scénes de la vie privée des ani- 
mauz. C’est en douze volumes qu’elles 


109A Laure Surville, (Wierzchownia], 22 mars 
(1846], Letters to his family (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1934), p. 304. 

1 Cf. Marcel Bouteron, «Balzac et la Comédie 
Humaine», op. cit., I, xvi-xvii. M. Bouteron n’a pas 
publié intégralement le texte de ce traité. 


12 Cf. Lovenjoul, Histoire, p. 413. 
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sont annoncées dans le Prospectus lancé le 
10 avril 1842: «Les (uvres de M. de 
Balzac forment, dans les éditions ordi- 
naires, environ 90 volumes in-8. A |’aide 
d’un caractére nouveau, fondu exprés et 
parfaitement lisible, quoique compact, il 
nous a été possible de renfermer ces 90 
volumes in-8, du prix de 7 fr. 50 c. chacun, 
en 12 volumes du méme format et du 
prix de 5 fr. seulement; c’est-d-dire qu’il 
ne sera guére plus coditeux d’acheter les 
cuvres de Balzac qu’il ne Il’a été jusqu’a 
présent de les lire en les louant dans les 
cabinets de lecture».'* C’est encore en 
douze volumes que les annonce le Journal 
de la librairie du 23 avril 1842: «L’ouvrage 
sera publié en 12 volumes. Chaque volume 
orné de 8 gravures, se composera de 10 
livraisons»;'* annonce qui sera d’ailleurs 
répétée les 25 juin 1842, 15 avril et 13 mai 
1843." Balzac lui-méme, dans ses lettres 
i Mme Hanska, fait souvent allusion aux 
«douze premiers volumes de la grrrrande 
Comédie Humaine»,'® aprés l’achévement 
desquels il devra s’arréter, écrit-il le 20 
mars 1844, «non pas pour quelques mois, 
mais pour au moins un an, sans quoi je 

‘3 A notre connaissance, aucun exemplaire ne s'est 
encore retrouvé du premier Prospectus de la Comédie 
Humaine, lequel, du témoignage méme de Balzac, fut 
lancé le 10 avril 1842. Le Prospectus que Lovenjoul, 
Histoire, pp. 411-13, et Bouteron, «Balzac et la 
Comédie Humaine», pp. xvii—-xviii, prennent pour le 
Prospectus de 1842, n'est autre que celui de 1846: 
ef. ci-dessous, p. 178, n. 94. Nous restituons conjec- 
turalement le texte de 1842 d’aprés un «Extrait du 
Prospectus» publié le 13 mai 1843 dans I'Jllustration, 
vol. I, Ne 11, p. 175, qui nous a été tras obligeamment 
signalé l'été dernier par notre éléve et ami M. Furman 
Bridgers, professeur 4 Duke University. Cf. ci- 
dessous, p. 168 ct n. 24. 


14 Journal de la librairie, Samedi 23 avril 1842, pp. 
230-31. Rappelons que, dans une annonce du Samedi 
16 avril, p. 3, le Feuilleton du Journal de la librairie 
avait déji signalé la mise en vente de la premiére 
livraison 


1° Cf. Journal de la librairie, Samedi 25 juin 1842, 
p. 366; Samedi 15 avril 1843, p. 183; Samedi 13 mai 
1843, pp. 230-31. Cf. aussi le Charivari, 24 septembre 
1842, p. 4, et l'Illustration, 9 décembre 1843, vol. II, 
Ne 41, p. 239. 


16 A Mme Hanska, LVI, [Passy], 3 et 4 janvier 
(1844), A l'E., II, 261; et ibid., p. 267. 
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deviendrais un vieil afffit!.'7 C’est le 19 
juillet 1844 qu’il parle pour la derniére fois 
de ces «douze premiers volumes», qu’il 
compte alors avoir terminés pour le 1* 
octobre.'® Mais, s’il s’est résigné 4 une 
premiére tranche de douze volumes, il n’en 
est pas moins décidé 4 pousser ensuite 
jusqu’A vingt volumes au moins. «La 
Comédie Humaine aura prés de vingt 
volumes», écrit-il le 17 aoait 1842 a M. 
d’Apponyi.'® «Mes libraires de la Comédie 
Humaine veulent que chaque volume ait 
des ouvrages complets, afin de [le] vendre 
séparément», écrit-il le 2 mars 1843 4 Mme 
Hanska: «C’est une sottise; leur affaire 
est au contraire de vendre les vingt vo- 
lumes».2° Et le 15 décembre il annonce 4 
son amie que les libraires de la Comédie 
Humaine auront 4 lui payer dans le cou- 
rant de l’année quinze mille francs pour 
les volumes tirés, «attendu qu’ils n’en ont 
payé que dix, et qu’il y en aura vingt, 
j’espére».”! 

Ce n’étaient lA sans doute qu’imagina- 
tion exubérante et paroles en l’air. MM. 
Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel se montraient 
plus réservés. Dés leur premier Prospec- 
tus, ils avaient pris la précaution d’indi- 
quer en nota-bene que |’édition en douze 
volumes s’allongerait 4 l’occasion: «A 
mesure que M. de Balzac remplira les 
vides qui restent 4 combler dans son 
cadre, on imprimera ses nouvelles pro- 
ductions. Cette édition renfermera donc 
les Gfuvres completes de l’auteur».” Au 
printemps de 1843, ils commencérent & 

174 Mme Hanska, LXII, [Passy, 20 mars 1844], 
ibid., p. 355; ef. i la méme, LXIII, [Passy, 15 juillet 
1844], ibid., p. 392 


183A Mme Hanska, LXXIV, [Passy, 19 juillet 
1844], ibid., p. 400. 

194 M. d’Apponyi, Paris, 17 aoft 1842, Cor- 
respondance, p. 363. 

- hi Mme Hanska, XXI, [Passy], 2 mars (1843], 
AVE., I, 120. 

21 A Mme Hanska, LV, [Passy], 15 décembre [1843], 
ibid., p. 242. 

22 Prospectus de 1842, d’aprés l’«Extrait du Pros- 
pectus» publié le 13 mai 1843 dans l'Jilustration. 
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préparer insidieusement le public 4 voir 
trois volumes nouveaux s’ajouter un jour 
aux douze volumes annoncés d’abord. Le 
15 avril 1843, l’Illustration, éditée chez 
Dubochet, publiait un «Extrait du Cata- 
logue général du Comptoir central de la 
librairie», dans lequel les Zuvres completes 
de Balzac étaient annoncées «en 12 ou 15 
vol. in-8>» ;** et le 13 mai 1843 elle publiait, 
dans le corps d’une importante annonce 
intitulée «La Comédie Humaine, Giuvres 
completes de M. de Balzac.—12 vol. in-8», 
un «Extrait du Prospectus» dans lequel 
les éditeurs déclaraient, avee une cu- 
rieuse ambiguité, avoir renfermé les 90 
volumes in-octavo des ceuvres de M. de 
Balzac «en 12 ou 15 volumes du méme 
format».?4 

Il ne semble pas cependant que ce soit 
avant les derniers mois de 1844 que |’au- 
teur et les éditeurs aient décidé d’un com- 
mun accord de porter la premiére édition 
de douze 4 seize volumes. Le 2 janvier 
1845, dans une lettre 4 Mme Hanska, 
Balzac calcule qu’il a fait depuis deux ans 
quatre volumes de la Comédie Humaine:* 
ces quatre volumes nouveaux, s’ajoutant 
aux douze volumes prévus d’abord, por- 
tent selon toute apparence le total A seize 
volumes. Dans une lettre de janvier 1845 
i Mme Carraud, Balzac parle effective- 
ment d’une «édition en seize volumes», qui 
finie «dans deux Le 15 


. 1c. 26 
sera MOIS».* 


23 Jllustration, 15 avril 1843, vol. I, Ne 7, p. 111 
Renseignement communiqué par M. Furman Bridg- 
ers. 

24 Illustration, 13 mai 1843, vol. I, Ne 11, p. 175. 
Le «ou 15» est évidemment une interpolation mala- 
droite dans le texte primitif du Prospectus: il est en 
effet possible d’annoncer qu'une collection com- 
prendra «12 ou 15 volumes»; mais il est insensé de 
déclarer qu'il «a 6té possible de renfermer» les ceuvres 
d'un auteur «en 12 ou 15 volumes». Cette annonce de 
furne, Dubochet et Hetzel, sur trois colonnes, occupe 
plus des deux tiers supérieurs de la page, et est il- 
lustrée de deux vignettes, l'une de Tony Johannot et 
l'autre de Meissonier 

254A Mme Hanska, I, 
AVE., Il, 7. 


(Passy], 2 janvier [1845], 


2A Mme Carraud, CXXXI, [Janvier 1845], Cor- 
respondance inédite, p. 319. 
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Hanska que «sous quarante-cinq jours 
l’impression de la Comédie Humaine va se 
terminer», car les libraires y ont mis les 
deux plus fortes imprimeries de Paris, et 
il ne manque plus que les Paysans et six 
feuilles dues & Chlendowski; mais il 
déclare maintenant que cette édition 
«aura dix-sept volumes».?? Le 6 mars, il 
annonce encore 4 Mme Hanska que «l’édi- 
tion de la Comédie Humaine sera vrai- 
semblablement achevée d’imprimer en 
avril, si messieurs les imprimeurs veulent 
faire un effort»; et il confirme que «cela 
fera dix-sept volumes».?* Mais le 11 sep- 
tembre il a renoncé au dix-septiéme vo- 
lume, puisqu’il écrit 4 Mme Hanska qu’il 
y a sept feuilles de lues en épreuves «sur le 
tome XVI et dernier de la Comédie 
Humaine».** 

L’achévement de la premiére édition 
était moins imminent que ne le croyait 
l’auteur, car la cadence de la fabrication 
s’était sensiblement ralentie. Certes, en 
1842, les tomes I (livraisons 1-10), II 
(livraisons 11-20), et III (livraisons 21- 
26) s’étaient succédé avec une louable 
régularité. En 1843 avaient paru les 
tomes V (livraisons 27-40), VI (livraisons 
41-51), VIII (livraisons 52-60), et IX 
(livraisons 61-70); mais les tomes IV et 
VII étaient restés en souffrance: 4 la date 
du 14 novembre 1843 il leur manquait en- 
core quinze feuilles 4 chacun;* et vers la 
fin de l’année la vente des livraisons avait 
été suspendue. Balzac, naturellement, 
avait blamé ses éditeurs: «La Comédie 
Humaine ne marche pas», avait-il grogné 

27 A Mme Hanska, IV, [Passy], 15 février [1845], 


A VE., III, 18, 19-20, Il comptait apparemment sur 
les Paysans pour la matiére d'un dix-septiéme volume 


284 Mme Hanska, VI, [Passy], 6 mars [1845], 
ibid., p. 42. 

294 Mme Hanska, XXVI, [Passy, 11 septembre 
1845], ibid., p. 99. Le 15 février, il corrigeait déja 
les tomes XIII et XIV. 


© A Mme Hanska, LIII, [Passy], 
[1843], A lE., II, 225. 


14 novembre 
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le 9 janvier 1844: «Je ne sais ce qu’ont mes 
trois libraires».*! Mais le 17 il avait poussé 
un soupir de soulagement: «Ah! la Comédie 
Humaine a reparu».*? En effet, en 1844 
s’étaient suecédé les tomes X (livraisons 
71-80), VII (livraisons 81-90), et le début 
au moins du tome XI (livraisons 91-97) ;38 
mais le tome IV trainait encore: Balzac y 
travaillait ferme A la fin de décembre, et le 
2 janvier 1845 il pouvait écrire 4 Mme 
Hanska qu’il ne lui restait que quinze 
feuillets 4 faire et que le volume serait 
terminé «Sous cing Ou six Jours».*4 Le tome 
IV fut effectivement mis en vente en 1845. 
En février, Balzac corrigeait déja les 
tomes XIII et XIV, et en septembre il 
commengait 4 corriger le tome XVI;* 
peut-étre avait-il corrigé le tome XV dans 
lintervalle; mais apparemment le seul 
tome XIII put étre mis en vente avant la 
fin de l’année.*¢ 
C’est que, cette année-la, le pauvre 
Honoré avait eu bien d’autres soucis que 
ses créanciers, ses éditeurs, sa maison, ses 
meubles, sa gouvernante et sa Comédie 
Humaine. En décembre 1844, Mme 
Hanska était venue s’établir 4 Dresde; et 
A Mme Hanska, LVI, [Passy], 9 [janvier 1844], 
I., p. 264. 
A Mme Hanska, LVII, [Passy], 17 [janvier 1844], 
1, p. 273. 

Cf. Journal de la librairie, Samedi 28 septembre 
1844, pp. 498-99. Les livraisons 61 4 97, constituant 
les tomes IX, X, VII et le début du tome XI, sont 
annoncées sous le méme numéro 4728. La fin du tome 
XI (feuilles 25 & 38) ne sera annoncée dans le Journal 
le la Librairie que le Samedi 21 novembre 1846, p. 568; 
le volume n’était en tout cas pas encore achevé le 26 
février 1845: cf. & Mme Hanska, V, [Passy, 26 
février 1845], A "E., III, 36. 

A Mme Hanska, I, [Passy], 2 janvier [1845], 

, pp. 7 et 8. Il s’agissait de terminer Béatrix, dont 
la troisitme et derniére partie, en cours de publication 
dans le Messager, devait occuper les pages 1-94 du 
tome LV. 

A Mme Hanska, IV, [Passy], 15 février [1845], 
1 lVE., III, 19; & la méme, XXVI, [Passy, 11 sep- 
tembre 1845], ibid., p. 99. 

Il ne fut annoncé que le Samedi 21 novembre 
1846 dans le Journal de la librairie; mais il porte la 
date de 1845; et il ne figure pas parmi les quatre vo- 
lumes qui restaient encore 4 paraitre A la date du 1¢ 
aoit 1846. Cf. ci-dessous, p. 176, n. 90. 
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ardent barbon avait été bouleversé de 
sentir si prés de lui sa mirissante mai- 
tresse. «Si prés? Il y a encore deux cent 
cinquante lieues!» gémit-il le 3 janvier;*? 
et le 14 il soupire: «Adieu, mon trésor 
aimé; le pauvre bengali dit mille ten- 
dresses 4 son minou, qui ne lui dit pas pas 
grand’chose».*® Aussi fait-il de son mieux 
pour la décider 4 se rapprocher de lui ou a 
lui permettre d’aller la rejoindre soit a 
Francfort soit 4 Dresde. Mais il ne recoit 
guére d’encouragements, et l’incertitude 
et l’anxiété l’empéchent de travailler: «Je 
ne puis pas tirer une ligne de mon cer- 
veau», écrit-il le 20 février 4 la cruelle: 
«Je n’ai pas de courage, pas de force, pas 
de volonté. Je corrige la Comédie Humaine 
parce que les feuilles m’en viennent sous 
le nez».°* Le 10 mars, il est désespéré: 
«Ma chérie, comment veux-tu qu’on 
puisse concevoir deux idées, deux phrases, 
avec le coeur et la téte agités comme je les 
ai eus depuis novembre? Mais c’est & 
rendre fou un homme! Je me suis bourré 
de café en pure perte. J’ai augmenté les 
tressaillements de mes yeux et je n’ai 
rien écrit».*° Le 20 il revient 4 la charge, 
avec une pathétique amertume: «J’ai les 
nerfs dans un état pitoyable. L’abus du 
café me fait remuer tous les nerfs des 
yeux; je me sens épuisé. Cette longue at- 
tente du cceur,.du bonheur, d’une vie 
révée m’a plus détruit que je ne le croyais. 
Je ne vois rien de décidé dans ta pensée 
pour nous; il y a dans ta volonté bien des 
choses flottantes ... Je suis agité dans le 
principe méme de ma vie, 4 en mourir. 
Cette incertitude plane sur toutes choses. 
Aussi n’y a-t-il qu’un mot pour rendre ma 

37 A Mme Hanska, I, [Passy], 3 janvier [1845], 
AVE., II, 8-9 


38 A Mme Hanska, III, [Passy], 14 [janvier 1845}, 
ibid., p. 14. 

39 A Mme Hanska, V, [Passy], 20 [février 1845], 
ibid., p. 28. 

40 A Mme Hanska, VII, [Passy], 10 mars [1845], 
ibid., p. 44. 
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situation: je me consume».“' En avril il n’y 
put plus tenir: il décida d’envoyer tout 
promener, et la Comédie Humaine, et les 
Paysans, et la Presse, et le public, et 
Chlendowski, et ses affaires, pour aller re- 
joindre 4 Dresde sa minette adorée.* 

Il se mit en route vers le 25 avril, et 
arriva 4 Dresde vers le 1** mai. Alors se 
succédérent, 4 travers |’Allemagne, la 
France, la Belgique et la Hollande, 
quatre mois d’une vie inimitable, d’une 
vie «errante et animée, oisive et curieuse, 
voyageuse et amoureuse», dont le «benga- 
li» devait se rappeler longtemps les éton- 
nantes délices. Mais le 29 aoat, 4 Bruxel- 
les, Balzac dut enfin faire ses adieux 4 
Mme Hanska, et le 30 au matin il arrivait 
i Paris aprés vingt-deux heures de chemin 
de fer et de diligence.** 

A Paris, il retrouva ses besognes et ses 
ennuis; et il lui fallut des efforts inouis 
pour se plier de nouveau 4 son ancienne 
discipline de travail. L’obstacle le plus 
sérieux 4 l’achévement rapide de la pre- 
miére édition était le tome XII, dont 
Balzac n’arrivait pas 4 se dépétrer. Il 
calculait le 4 septembre qu’aprés avoir 
livré 4 Chlendowski la valeur de trois 
feuilles de la Comédie Humaine il lui 
resterait encore 4 faire: «Six feuilles, en 
téte de mon tome XII, pour Chlendowski. 
—Quatre feuilles, au milieu du volume, 
pour idem.—Six feuilles, 4 la fin, pour 
Souverain».*4 Soit en tout dix-neuf feuilles, 
dont seize pour le tome XII.“ Mais le 9 
septembre il annongait tout joyeux: 
«Dans deux jours je n’aurai plus que treize 

«1 A Mme Hanska, VIII, Passy, 20 mars [1845], 
ibid., p. 49 

# A Mme Hanska, X, 
ibid., p. 57. 

43 Sur ce voyage, cf. les lettres XII, XIII, XIV, 
XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, 4 VE., III, 58- 
69, et la note 1, ibid., pp. 58-59. Sur le retour, cf. les 
lettres XXI et XXII, ibid., pp. 69-77. 


“A Mme Hanska, XXIII, [Passy], 4 septembre 
[1845], ibid., p. 82 


{[Passy], 18 avril [1845], 


XXIV, [Passy, 6 septembre 


* A Mme Haunska, 
1845], ibid., p. 93. 
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feuilles 4 faire, et Chlendowski et Sou- 
verain seront livrés de ce qui leur re- 
vient».“* Cependant le 15 il ne se trouvait 
pas trés avancé: «Que veux-tu?» écrivit- 
il piteusement 4 Mme Hanska: «Je ne puis 
plus que t’aimer; je ne pense qu’a toi. A 
mes ceuvres, point.»*? Aussi décidait-il le 
jour méme d’aller la rejoindre 4 Bade. 
Empruntant done sans vergogne 4 Mme 
de Brugnol, sa gouvernante, les quelques 
louis nécessaires, il prenait le 24 sep- 
tembre la malle de Strasbourg et le 26 
il retrouvait Mme Hanska 4 Bade. II 
s’attarda auprés d’elle une semaine en- 
viron; et le 4 octobre, 4 cing heures du 
matin, il arrivait 4 Paris aprés deux nuits 
de malle-poste.*® 

Il lui fallut aussit6t reprendre son épui- 
sante vie de Paris, et se remettre 4 se 
lever 4 deux heures du matin pour corri- 
ger ses épreuves et fournir de la copie 4 
Chlendowski. Mais 4 peine arrivé il ne 
songeait déja qu’a aller retrouver son 
amie. I] lui faudrait faire six feuilles de la 
Comédie Humaine avant de partir; mais 
comment? Bien qu’accablé d’affaires, de 
courses, de corrections, il ne pensait qu’i 
sa chére minette, et il lui était impossible 
de coudre deux idées ensemble, |’esprit 
n’y était plus.*® «Je viens de prendre un 
parti pour obvier 4 ce petit malheur, 
écrivit-il le 16 octobre: «C’est de terminer 
le volume de la Comédie Humaine en souf- 
france (le douziéme) avec Madame de la 
Chanterie. Cela me dispense de faire sept 
feuilles, qui valaient neuf mille frances. Je 
suis amoureux fou».*? 


4*A Mme Hanska, XXVI, [Passy, 9 septembre 


1845], ibid., p. 97. 

47 A Mme Hanska, X XVII, [Passy], 15 (septembre 
1845], ibid., p. 104 

48Sur le voyage 4 Bade, cf. & Mme Hanska 
XXVII, [Passy, 20 septembre 1845], ilid., pp. 105-6 
i la méme XXVIII, [Passy, 4 octobre 1845], ibid., p 
107. 


49Cf. A Mme Hanska, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX 
ibid., pp. 107-18. 
504 Mme Hanska, XXX, [Passy], 16 [octobre 


1845], ibid., p. 118. 
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Parti le 22 octobre de Paris, il rencontra 
le 24 Mme Hanska 4 Chalons, et l’accom- 
pagna de Chalons 4 Lyon et de Lyon a 
Marseille. La, les deux amants s’embar- 
quérent le 1** novembre sur le paquebot- 
poste Léonidas, qui les déposa le 5 novem- 
bre 4 Naples. Mais 4 peine Balzac put-il 
passer deux jours 4 terre avant de se 
rembarquer pour Marseille, ov il arriva le 
12 et d’ou il repartit le 14. Enfin, aprés 
soixante-douze heures de malle-poste, il se 
retrouva le 17 novembre 4 Paris, si 
exténué qu’il lui fallut au débotté se 
mettre au lit.*! 

Le lendemain, encore moulu de fatigue, 
il dut reprendre ses pérégrinations a 
travers Paris, et recommencer ses «tra- 
vaux herculéens»; mais il n’arrivait pas a 
liquider ses «arriérés de sommeil» ; il vivait 
«dans un tourbillon de courses, d’af- 
faires, de consultations» qui lui étaient la 
réflexion: et il était sans cesse obsédé par 
les «fanatisants souvenirs» de son «minou 
adoré».*? 


Sur ces entrefaites, aprés avoir fait 
preuve d’une admirable patience, Sou- 
verain s’avisa, vers la fin de novembre, de 
réclamer le roman que, d’aprés leur con- 
trat du 2 septembre 1844, Balzac aurait 
di lui livrer avant juillet 1845.°° C’est a 
ce roman que Balzac avait d’abord affecté 
les six derniéres feuilles du tome XII; 
mais, le 16 octobre, impatient d’aller re- 
joindre Mme Hanska, il avait décidé de 
terminer le volume avec Madame de la 
Chanterie,*4 qui avait déjd paru dans le 

1A Mme Hanska, XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII, 
ibid., pp. 118-26. 

5’: A Mme Hanska, XX XIII, Passy, 18 novembre 
[1845], ibid., p. 126; 21 [novembre], tbid., p. 128; 28 
[novembre], ibid., p. 132. 

53 A Mme Hanska, XX XIII, Passy, 1** décembre 
[1845], ibid., p. 134. Sur le traité avec Souverain, cf. 
Walter Scott Hastings, Balzac and Souverain (New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927). D’aprés ce 
traité, c'est «une valeur de sept feuilles de la Comé- 
die Humaine» que Balzac devait 4 Souverain. 

«Cf. A Mme Hanska, XXIII, [Passy], 4 sep- 
tembre [1845], A l’E., III, 82; & la méme, XXX, 
[Passy], 16 [octobre 1845], ibid., p. 118. 
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Musée des Familles et qu'il céderait a 
Chlendowski. Les six feuilles affectées a 
Souverain s’étaient ainsi trouvées re- 
portées au début du volume, 4 la place 
des six feuilles d’abord destinées 4 Chlen- 
dowski. 

Balzac se mit donc a la besogne. Le 4 
décembre il avait achevé les Petites 
Miséres de la vie conjugale: «Demain», an- 
nonga-t-il le jour méme 4 Mme Hanska, 
«je commence la feuille ... qui me reste A 
faire pour avoir tout livré 4 Chlendow- 
ski». Aprés quoi il passerait au roman de 
Souverain, qu’il comptait avoir terminé 
le 25 décembre au plus tard.® «Je travaille 
comme un perdu», confirma-t-il le 6, «je 
dois finir d’ici 4 vingt jours sept feuilles 
de la grrrande Comédie Humaine qui sont 
les derniéres».*° 

Les six premiéres feuilles du tome XII, 
maintenant affectées 4 Souverain, de- 
vaient renfermer la fin de Splendeurs et 
miséres des courtisanes, dont les deux 
premiéres parties, publiées le 30 aofit 1844 
en librairie chez de Potter, avaient en- 
suite trouvé place, parmi les Scénes de la 
vie parisienne, au tome XI de la Comédie 
Humaine.*’ La seconde partie se terminait 
par l’arrestation de Herrera-Vautrin et de 


55 A Mme Hanska, XX XIII, [Passy], 4 [décembre 
1845], ibid., pp. 137, 138. 

56 A Mme Hanska, XXXIV, [Passy], 6 décembre 
[1845], ibid., p. 140. Par «sept feuilles» il entendait 
sans doute la feuille due 4 Chlendowski et les six 
feuilles dues 4 Souverain. 

57 Cf. Journal de la librairie, Samedi 23 novembre 
1844, p. 612: «Splendeurs et miséres des courtisanes. 
Esther. Par M. de Balzac. Trois volumes in-8°, en- 
semble de 62 feuilles 1/2. Impr. de Giroux, 4 St Denis- 
du-Port.—A Paris, chez de Potter, rue Saint-Jacques, 
38. 22-50». Mais le Journal de la librairie retardait de 
prés de trois mois: cf. Balzac 4 Mme Hanska, LX XVI, 
{Passy], 30 [aot 1844], A l’E., II, 424: «On met en 
vent aujourd’hui [Esther], l‘ouvrage du procés, sous le 
titre de Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes». Alfred 
Asseline rendit compte de l’ouvrage dans I’ Artiste, 29 
septembre 1844, pp. 75-76: «Sur M. de Balzac. A 
propos de son nouveau roman: Splendeurs et Miséres 
des courtisanes». Dans l’édition de Potter, le récit se 
divisait en quatre parties; dans la Comédie Humaine, 
XI, il ne se divisait qu’'en deux. Comme Splendeurs et 
miséres occupait au tome XI les pages 366-588, il 
était naturel d’en placer la suite aux premiéres pages 
du tome XII. 
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Lucien de Rubempré, et leur incarcéra- 
tion 4 la Force. Dés le 28 juillet 1844, 
auteur avait songé 4a en écrire en dix 
jours la suite, intitulée La Derniére In- 
carnation de Vautrin,®® dont l’action se dé- 
roulerait A la Conciergerie et aboutirait a 
la métamorphose du bagnard en policier. 
Il avait A plusieurs reprises parlé de ce 
projet 1 Mme Hanska, notamment les 11, 
25 et 30 aofit 1844.°° D’autres soins l’en 
avaient chaque fois détourné, mais le sujet 
était encore A la mode. 

A la fin de juillet 1844, Alhoy avait 
publié la premiére des cinquante livrai- 
sons de ses Bagnes, histoire, types, meurs, 
mystéres. Le 7 décembre 1844, Alboize et 
Maquet avaient Prisons de 
l'Europe, Bicétre, la Conciergerie, la Force, 
le For-l’ Evéque, Saint-Lazare, le Chételet, 
la Tournelle, etc., qui devait compter huit 
volumes de vingt-quatre livraisons cha- 
cun." Le 4 janvier 1845 avait paru la 
premiére des cinquante livraisons des 
Prisons de Paris, histoire, types, meurs, 
mystéres, par Alhoy et Lurine.® Le 5 juil- 
let 1845 avait été mise en vente la troi- 
siéme édition de l’Intérieur des bagnes, 
essai historique, physiologique et moral, de 
Sers;® et le 31 janvier 1846 allait paraitre 
L’Intérieur des prisons, réforme pénitenti- 
aire, systéme cellulaire, emprisonnement 
commun, suivis d’un dictionnaire renfer- 
mant les mots les plus usités dans le lan- 
quage des prisons, par un détenu." 


lancé Les 


*A Mme Hanska, LXXIV, [Passy], 28 [juillet 
1844], A l’E., II, 406. 

5° A Mme Hanska, LX XV, [Passy], 11 [aoait 1844]. 
ibid., p. 420; & la méme, LXXVI, [Passy], 25 aoft 
[1844], ibid., p. 423; et 4 la méme, LX XVI, [Passy], 
30 aot [1844], tbid., p. 424. 

60 Cf. Journal de la librairie, Samedi 3 aofit 1844, 
p. 397. Mais le méme jour le Feuilleton annonce, p. 6, 
que la 2¢ livraison est en vente. 

61 Cf. Journal de la librairie, Samedi 7 décembre 
1844, p. 640. Signalons aussi qu’en janvier 1844 avait 
commencé de paraitre La Revue pénitentiaire. 


62 Cf. Journal de la librairie, Samedi 4 janvier 1845, 
p. 7. 
63 Cf. ibid., Samedi 5 juillet 1845, p. 357. 


64 Cf. ibid., 


Samedi 31 janvier 1846, p. 54. 
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Dans toute cette littérature pénitenti- 
aire Balzac aurait sans doute trouvé A 
glaner pour La Derniére Incarnation d 
Vautrin. Il n’en voulut pas moins observer 
par lui-méme le monde des prisons; et, le 
11 décembre 1845, il annongait 4 Mme 
Hanska qu’il allait chez son ami Glandaz, 
lavocat général, demander |’autorisation 
de visiter la Conciergerie, afin de finir «les 
six feuilles Souverain». Mais le lende- 
main, toute la journée, il se sentit comme 
un deuil affreux dans l’Ame; et c’est seule- 
ment le surlendemain 13 décembre qu'il 
put se rendre 4 la Conciergerie. I] passa 
toute la matinée a la visiter «bien en dé. 
tail», «bien 4 fond», grace a l’obligeance du 
directeur, M. Lebel, le propre petit-fils du 
Lebel du Pare-aux-Cerfs. I] vit le cachot 
de la Reine Marie-Antoinette, celui de 
Madame Elisabeth, et celui de Marie 
Rzewuska, la tante de l’Etrangére. Puis, 
de la Conciergerie il passa au Palais, a la 
Cour d’assises, oti il se trouva que |’on 
jugeait Mme Colomés, la niéce du maré- 
chal Soult, une femme de quarante-cing 
ans en qui Balzac reconnut le vivant 
portrait de Mme de Berny: «Elle était 
folle d’un jeune homme, et, pour lui don- 
ner de l’argent qu’il dépensait avec des 
actrices de la Porte Saint-Martin, elle 
faisait des quasi-faux, en négociant des 
billets souscrits par des _ souscripteurs 
imaginaires ... La malheureuse, pour 
avoir de l’argent pour ce jeune homme, se 
donnait 4 des usuriers, 4 des vieux!» Elle 
avait tout voulu prendre sur elle, et 
n’avait pas permis a son avocat de 
charger son amant. Balzac n’avait jamais 
entendu plaider, et il voulut écouter 
Maitre Crémieux. Cela l’intéressa si fort 
de trouver «le roman assis sur ce banc», 
qu’il resta jusqu’a quatre heures et demie, 
& un pied de la malheureuse qui pleurait 
comme une Madeleine; et il se promit 


6 A Mme Hanska, XXXIV, [Passy, 11 décembre 
1845], A l'E., III, 147. 
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bien, quand Mme Hanska viendrait a 
Paris, de lui faire voir le Palais.® 

«Maintenant», écrivit-il le Dimanche 
14 décembre A son amie, «je puis faire 
mon ouvrage». Le jour méme, il se jette 
dans le travail «4 corps perduy, et, dans la 
nuit suivante, il fait six feuillets des six 
feuilles 4 faire. Mais, hélas, le travail le 
fatigue, les yeux lui battent, trois 
bougies ne lui suffisent plus, et il a 
di remplacer son petit flambeau si laid, en 
cuivre argenté, par un flambeau de nuit 4 
cing bougies, «un flambeau de ministre, 
d’une magnificence inouie, en bronze 
dorés, qu’il a acheté d’occasion pour 
cinquante francs, mais qui brdle pour un 
franc cinquante centimes de bougie en 
deux nuits. «Or, deux franes de feu et 
cinquante centimes de café», calcule-t-il 
parcimonieusement, «cela fait quatre 
frances par nuit. Voila les contes des Mille 
et une Nuits bien renchéris!» Sans compter 
le papier: car il lui a fallu gacher vingt- 
cing feuillets avant de trouver un com- 
mencement qui lui plat.” 

Ses dispositions au travail ne durérent 
pas deux jours. Dés le 17 décembre il 
avouait 4 Mme Hanska: «Je suis repris 
par le spleen, compliqué de nostalgie, ou 
si vous voulez par un ennui que je n’ai 
jamais éprouvé. Oui, ¢’est l’ennui. Rien 
ne m’amuse, ne me distrait, ne m’anime; 
cest la mort de l’Ame, la mort de la 
volonté, l’affaissement de tout l’étre. 

La Comédie Humaine, je ne m’y intéresse 
plus; je me laisserais faire un procés par 
Chlendowski pour les feuilles qui lui 
manquent, et je ne peux pas penser aux 
six qui terminent mes seize volumes».® II 
cherche en vain une distraction dans Les 


* A Mme Hanska, XXXV, [Passy, 13, 14 dé- 
cembre 1845), ibid., pp. 151-53. 
‘A Mme Hanska, XXXV, [Passy, 14 décembre 


1845], ibid., p. 153; [15 décembre], p. 154; (16 décem- 
bre], pp. 157, 159. 


°° A Mme Hanska, XXXVI, [Passy], 17 décembre 
[1845], ibid., p. 160. 
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Mystéres de Londres et Les Trois Mousque- 
taires; il essaie méme du haschisch, mais il 
résiste 4 la drogue et il se retrouve le 
lendemain somnolent et sans volonté. En 
prés de quinze jours il n’écrit pas «une 
panse d’a»; il ne peut que s’absorber avec 
délices dans ses souvenirs et dans la vaine 
évocation du «minou adoré» qui a dis- 
pensé cette année-la au «bengali» tant 
d’ineffables voluptés: «Je baise mille fois 
mon minou, je ne pense qu’d lui!»®* Pour 
comble de malheur, le 5 janvier 1846, il 
trouve 4 la poste une foudroyante lettre 
de reproches, ot sa bien aimée |’accuse 
d’indiscrétion, le traite d’amateur de 
chair fraiche, et lui conseille d’épouser une 
jeune femme. Hébété de douleur, il part 
4 pied dans la neige, et il marche «de la 
rue de Rivoli jusque derriére l’Hétel de 
ville, dans les rues les plus populeuses, 
sans s’apercevoir de la foule, des voitures, 
ni du froid, ni de rien». Le soir, incapable 
de dormir, il ose achever la terrible lettre, 
dont les derniers feuillets le calment, sans 
lui éter tout 4 fait les derniers retentisse- 
ments de sa douleur.”® Trois jours aprés, 
il n’est pas encore remis de son abatte- 
ment: «Ma Line chérie», écrit-il le 8 
janvier, «il m’est impossible d’assembler 
deux idées raisonnables, et plus encore de 
recouvrer l’exercice de la faculté de com- 
poser, de travailler. Je suis sans énergie, 
excepté lorsqu’il s’agit de penser 4 nous, 
et, partant, je suis d’une tristesse mortelle. 
Je sens qu’il n’y aura pas moyen de re- 
couvrer mes talents tant que je serai dans 
cette affreuse incertitude ... I] n’y a pas 
que ma vie entre tes mains, il y a mon 
cerveau, ma fortune, par conséquent. Je 
puis vaquer a des occupations mécaniques, 
m’intéresser aux meubles, 4 la maison qui 

* A Mme Hanska, XXXVI, [Passy, 18 décembre 
1845], ibid., p. 160; 20, 21 [décembre], ibid., pp. 162- 


63; (23 décembre], ibid., p. 166; 28 [décembre], ibid., 
pp. 167, 168. 


704 Mme Hanska, XXXVIII, [Passy], 7 janvier 
1846], ibid., pp. 179-82. 
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nous regarde, mais écrire...!» La veille, il 
voulait se mettre «i travailler comme un 
enragé»; mais sa lassitude est insurmon- 
table: «Je sens la nécessité cruelle, absolue, 
urgente, violente, de terminer les sept 
feuilles qui manquent au douziéme vo- 
lume de la Comédie Humaine; cela me 
torture lhonneur. Mais l’esprit, l’intelli- 
gence, ne bougent pas, et toutes mes 
jouissances sont au service de mes sou- 
venirs et de mes espérances. Je t’écrirais 
toute la journée, si je me laissais aller».”! 

Il lui faut bien tout de méme sortir de 
sa torpeur pour lutter contre les chicanes 
et les finasseries de Chlendowski, cette 
«essence de canaille», 4 qui il fait enfin, le 
15 janvier, signifier par huissier la feuille 
qu’il lui doit.”* Le 17 janvier il se remet 
done aux six feuilles Souverain. I] ne se 
permet plus un seul souvenir, une seule 
débauche du cceur; il reprend ses habi- 
tudes de lever et de coucher, et tous les 
jours, 4 deux heures du matin, ses bougies 
étincellent, sa plume crie sur le papier.”* 
Aussi, le 25, peut-il compter qu’il a fait 
soixante feuillets de copie, et, le 27, 
s’écrier fiérement: «La fin de Splendeurs 
et Miséres des courtisanes est une belle 
chose. J’en suis content».’* I] continue a 
si bien travailler que, le 1°" février, il peut 
écrire que, «dans quelques jours», il aura 
«fini la premiére édition de la Comédie 
Humaine» et que Souverain n’aura plus 
une ligne a lui réclamer.” Le 2, il annonce 
qu’il fait quinze feuillets par jour et 
qu’avant le 15 du mois il aura terminé 


77 A Mme Hanska, XL, [Passy], 8 (janvier 1846], 
ibid., pp. 189-90. 


7227 A Mme Hanska, XL, [Passy], 12 [janvier 1846}, 
ibid., p. 193; 15 [janvier], ibid., p. 194;4 la méme, XLI, 
(Passy], 19 [janvier 1846], ibid., p. 199. 


774 Mme Hanska, XLI, ([Passy], 27 [janvier 
1846), ibid., p. 202. 
7A Mme Hanska, XLI, [Passy], 25 (janvier 


1846], tbid., p. 199; 27 [janvier], ibid., p. 201. 


75 A Mme Hanska, XLII, [Passy], 1** février [1846], 
ibid., p. 205. 
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Splendeurs et Miséres des courtisanes.” 
Cependant, le 5, il n’en est encore qu’A 
moitié «des six derniéres feuilles qui 
terminent la Comédie Humaine»; mais il 
n’en proclame pas moins: «Quand tu 
recevras cette lettre ce sera fini. C’est le 
plus grand travail de ma vie littéraire ac- 
compli».77 Il répéte encore le 9: «Quand tu 
recevras cette lettre, Ja Comédie Humaine 
sera terminée»; et le 15: «Nous terminons 
la Comédie Humaine».7® Enfin le 2 mars, 
aprés avoir annoncé qu’il a retenu sa 
place 4 la malle-poste, qu’il s’embarquera 
le 21 4 Marseille, qu’il sera le 24 ou le 25 
a Civita-Vecchia et le 26 ou le 27 au plus 
tard 4 Rome, il affirme encore: «Tout va 
bien. La Comédie Humaine sera finie et les 
dettes s’achévent».”° 

Quinze jours plus tard, le 17 mars 1846, 
Balzac écrivait 4 Emile de Girardin: «Au- 
jourd’hui, je me sens si fatigué de mes 
travaux, qui ont terminé la premiére édi- 
tion de la Comédie Humaine, que je prends 
un mois de vacances pour me rafraichir la 
cervelle; car j’ai la conviction que je ferais 
peu de choses en voulant forcer la 
nature».*° La prédiction, si souvent répé- 
tée par l’auteur et si souvent démentie par 
V’événement, s’est done enfin réalisée. 
Possédé par l’idée de son grand’ceuvre, 
dominé par une aveugle passion, traqué 
par ses créanciers, harcelé par ses éditeurs, 
harassé par sa gouvernante, tourmenté par 
son «bengali», obsédé par son «minou», 
bourré de café, exténué par les veilles, 
épuisé par les plaisirs, la cervelle 4 court 
d’idées et les nerfs 4 bout de forces, Balzac, 
aprés quatre années d’efforts, d’illusions, 

77 A Mme Hanska, XLII, (Passy], 2 février [1846], 
ibid., p. 206. 

77 A Mme Hanska, XLII, (Passy], 5 (février 1846}, 
ibid., p. 209. 

78 A Mme Hanska, XLIII, [Passy], 9 (février 1846], 
ibid., p. 213; 15 [février], ibid., p. 220. 


774 Mme Hanska, XLIV, Passy, 2 mars [1846], 
ibid., p. 227. 


0A Emile de Girardin, 
Correspondance, p. 501. 


Paris, 17 mars 1846, 
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de déceptions et de défaillances, a enfin 
terminé, pour sa part, la premiére édition 
de la Comédie Humaine, en seize volumes 
qui ne représentent encore que les deux 
tiers environ de |’édition définitive dont il 
a déja plusieurs fois ébauché et remanié 
le plan. 

Dans sa lettre 4 Emile de Girardin, il 
annonce qu’il part le jour méme pour 
Rome; quant aux Paysans, seule obliga- 
tion qui lui reste, il les achévera A son re- 
tour.®! Il prend effectivement le 17 mars 
la malle-poste de Lyon, pour arriver A 
Marseille le 20 et en repartir le 21 pour 
Civita-Vecchia, od il débarque le 24 ou le 
25; et le 26 ou le 27 il est 4 Rome auprés 
de Mme Hanska. Le 22 avril, il s’em- 
barque avec elle 4 Civita-Vecchia pour 
Génes, d’ot ils remonteront vers les Gri- 
sons et Bale. Le 8 mai, il écrit de Genéve a 
Mme de Brugnol qu’il partira le 10 pour 
Strasbourg. 

Il est done encore en voyage quand 
Amédée Achard lui consacre, dans |’ Epo- 
que des 9 et 22 mai, deux importants 
articles. Le premier n’est guére qu’une 
analyse de la Comédie Humaine. Mais le 
second compléte «cette sorte d’analyse 
raisonnée en publiant le sommaire des 
ouvrages faits ou 4 faire qui seront placés 
dans les trois grandes divisions de cette 
ceuvre colossale»: soit cent quarante-trois 
ouvrages, remplissant vingt-six volumes, 
dont vingt-et-un d’Etudes de meurs, trois 
d’Etudes philosophiques, et deux d’ Etudes 
analytiques.** 

st La pren.ére partie des Paysans avait paru dans 
la Presse d’Emile de Girardin du 3 au 21 décembre 
1844. La deuxiéme partie ne fut publiée qu'aprés la 
mort de l’auteur. 

& Cf. A. M. Méry, [Passy], 7 mars 1846, Cor- 
respondance, p. 500; & Laure Surville, Rome, [entre 12 
et 20 avril 1846], Letters to his family, pp. 192-94; a la 
méme, Civita-Vecchia, [21 avril 1846], ibid., p. 194; a 


Mme de Brugnol, Genéve, 8 mai [1846], A U’E., III, 
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Cr [Amédée Achard], «La Comédie Humaine», 
L’Epoque, § et 22 mai 1846; Lovenjoul, Histoire, pp. 
216-20 et 479; Bouteron et Longnon, «Note sur la 
Comédie Humaine», La Comédie Humaine, 6d. Conard, 
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Quelques jours aprés la publication du 
deuxiéme article d’Achard, Balzac ren- 
trait 4 Passy, dans la nuit du 27 au 28 
mai. Depuis Heidelberg il n’avait pas 
dormi, et jamais il n’avait ressenti pareille 
fatigue. Aussi resta-t-il couché le 28 et le 
29. Puis il lui fallut reprendre une fois de 
plus le collier. «Les événements les plus 
affreux, incroyables, ont fondu sur moi», 
écrivit-il le 30 4 sa sceur Laure. «Me voila 
sans aucun argent, poursuivi par des gens 
qui me rendaient service. J’ai 4 peine le 
temps de su‘fire au plus pressé. II va fal- 
loir travailler dix-huit heures par jour. 
Pour comble de désastre, madame de 
Brugnol se marie dans quinze jours, et il 
est tout naturel qu’elle préfére les affaires 
de son mari aux miennes».*4 

Dans son article du 22 mai, Amédée 
Achard avait annoncé: «On sait que nous 
avons acquis, pour étre publié en feuille- 
ton dans l’Epoque, un roman du plus 
grand intérét, intitulé: Une Instruction 
criminelle, destiné 4 prendre place dans la 
grande catégorie des Etudes de Meurs. Ce 
sera, sans contredit, le plus beau joyau de 
ce riche écrin». Balzac lui-méme écrivit le 
30 mai 4 Mme Hanska: «L’/nstruction 





I, xvi-xix; Bouteron, «Balzac et la Comédie Hu- 
maine», La Comédie Humaine, éd. de la Pléiade, I, 
xj—xiv. La version reproduite par Lovenjoul et reprise 
par Bouteron et Longnon a manifestement été re- 
maniée en mars 1846, puisque Splendeurs et Miséres 
des courtisanes y comporte quatre parties (cf. Loven- 
joul, p. 218): I. Comment aiment les filles. II. A com- 
bien l'amour revient aux vieillards. III. O0 ménent 
les mauvais chemins. IV. La Derniére Incarnation de 
Vautrin. Ce n'est en effet qu’aprés avoir achevé en 
mars 1846 les six feuilles Souverain qui devaient 
constituer la troisiéme et derniére partie de Splendeurs 
et Miséres, d'abord intitulée La Derniére Incarnation 
de Vautrin, que Balzac put décider de donner pour 
suite 4 la troisiéme partie, dés lors intitulée Ou 
ménent les mauvrais chemins au tome XII de la Comédie 
Humaine, une quatriéme partie destinée 4 |'édition 
définitive et 4 laquelle serait réservé le titre d’abord 
affecté & la troisiéme. La version reproduite par 
Bouteron en téte de l'édition de la Pléiade donne pour 
suite & Splendeurs et Miséres des courtisanes un seul 
ouvrage intitulé Derniére Incarnation de Vautrin. 


84 A Laure Surville, [Passy, 30 mai 1846], Letters to 
his family, p. 195; cf. & Mme Hanska, XLVII, [Passy], 
30 mai [1846], A l’E., III, 231. 
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criminelle commence, dans l’ Epoque, dans 
quelques jours».*© Une Instruction crimi- 
nelle n’était autre que la premiére moitié 
de La Derniére Incarnation de Vautrin, 
dont le sujet avait évidemment pris plus 
d’ampleur que |’auteur ne |’avait d’abord 
prévu, puisque le seul récit d’une journée 
de Vautrin A la Conciergerie suffit a 
remplir les six feuilles qui manquaient en- 
core A la Comédie Humaine et que la 
derniére incarnation du bandit n’y était 
pas méme amorcée. I] avait done fallu 
changer le titre de cette troisiéme partie, 
et lui donner comme suite et fin une 
quatriéme partie 4 laquelle serait réservé 
le titre de La Derniére Incarnation de 
Vautrin.® La publication de Une Instruc- 
tion criminelle en feuilleton dans I’ Epoque 
ne commenga d’ailleurs que le 7 juillet, et 
se poursuivit jusqu’au 29. Balzac la suivit 
avec une satisfaction dépourvue de mo- 
destie: «Cette fin d’Esther a eu un grand 
succés», écrivit-il le 30 juillet 4 Mme 
Hanska: «La lettre a été comme un coup 
électrique. Tout le monde en a parlé. La 
profonde vérité de nos mceurs judiciaires, 
rendue si dramatique, a surpris les gens 
du métier» ;87 et le 5 aodt il se donnait ce 
brevet: «II n’y a qu’un cri sur l’Instruction 
criminelle. Au Palais, magistrats et avo- 
vats trouvent cela sublime». ** 

Le tome XII de la Comédie Humaine, 
dont Ou ménent les mauvais chemins occu- 
pait les 96 premiéres pages, ne pouvait 
XLVII, 


% A Mme Hanska, {[Passy], 30 mai 


[1846], ibid., p. 234. 

% En fait, Balzac dut trouver deux nouveaux titres 
pour sa troisiéme partie: l'un pour la publication en 
feuilleton (Une Instruction criminelle), et l'autre pour 
la publication dans la Comédie Humaine (Ou ménent 
les mauvais chemins). C'est le second qui figure dans 
le Catalogue confié & Achard. Cette troisiéme partie 
prit enfin un troisiéme titre (Un Drame dans les 
prisons) pour paraitre chez Souverain. 

874A Mme Hanska, LXVII, [Passy], 30 [juillet 
1846], A l’E., II, 339 

88 A Mme Hanska, LX XII, [Passy, 5 aoat 1846], 
ibid., p. 354. Dans la méme lettre, p. 356, Balzac cite 


La Derniére Transformation de Vautrin parmi les six 


ouvrages qu'il veut faire «en six mois», «de novembre 
a février». 
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étre livré au public avant que la publica- 
tion de Une Instruction criminelle ne fat 
terminée en feuilleton dans l’Epoque. La 
fabrication en était cependant achevée dés 
le milieu de juillet, puisque le 21 juillet 
Balzac confia 4 un certain Taubenheim, 
de Stuttgard,, l’exemplaire destiné au 
prince Guillaume de Wurtemberg, auquel 
était dédié Z. Marcas.*® Mais une circon- 
stance imprévue allait en retarder encore 
la mise en vente. 

Le Samedi 1** aoft 1846, en quatriéme 
page, sous le titre de «Mutation de fonds», 
le Feuilleton du Journal de la librairie 
publiait une importante annonce de dix- 
huit lignes en caractéres gras. MM. Furne 
et Cie y portaient 4 la connaissance des 
libraires et du public qu’ils venaient d’ac- 
quérir la part de MM. Hetzel et Dubo- 
chet, leurs co-associés dans la publication 
de la Comédie Humaine de M. de Balzac, 
et ajoutaient: «Cette publication, que 
l’auteur avait interrompue pendant quel- 
que temps, a l’effet de faire entrer dans 
son ceuvre jusqu’a ses derniers ouvrages 
dans le cadre qu’il s’était tracé, sera re- 
prise le 19 aoait par la mise en vente (pour 
les souscripteurs aux livraisons) de la 121°, 
et des tomes XII, XIV, XV, XVI brochés, 
avec figures, pour les souscripteurs par 
volumes. Jusqu’a ce jour, la vente de cet 
ouvrage est suspendue 4 cause des comp- 
tes de liquidation; elle aura lieu a l’avenir 
4 la librairie Furne seulement. L’ouvrage 
complet, contenant jusqu’au dernier ro- 
man de M. de Balzac, formera 16 volumes, 
ornés de 120 gravures, aux prix de 4/5 fr. 
le volume, II sera terminé le 19 aodt pro- 
chain».*° 

Les comptes de liquidation, arrétés a la 
date du 21 aodit 1846, révélérent que pour 
l’«opération Balzac» on avait dépensé en 
tout 120.676 frances 15 centimes; que |’on 

s* 4 Mme Hanska, LXV, [Passy, 21 juillet 1846), 
ibid., p. 327; (22 juillet], ibid., p. 327. 


99 Feuilleton du Journal de la librairie, 
aoat 1846, p. 4. 
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avait vendu pour 54.151 francs de Comédie 
Humaine et qu'il restait pour 59.7351 
francs 50 centimes d’invendus: soit en 
tout 113.883 frances 30 centimes de re- 
eettes percues ou a percevoir; et que par 
conséquent l’opération se soldait par une 
perte de 6.793 francs 85 centimes pour les 
éditeurs.*! 

MM. Furne et C* ne se tinrent pas 
pour battus. Dans l’espoir d’écouler les 
quelques 15.000 volumes qui leur restaient 
pour compte, ils insérérent le Samedi 19 
septembre dans le Feuilleton une nouvelle 
annonce de vingt-huit lignes en énormes 
caractéres gras, qui occupait les trois- 
quarts de la deuxiéme page. Ils y répé- 
taient d’abord qu’ils avaient acquis la 
part de MM. Hetzel et Dubochet, leurs 
co-associés dans la publication de la 
Comédie Humaine, Euvres completes de M. 
de Balzac, et que la vente de cet ouvrage 
aurait lieu a l’avenir a la librairie Furne 
seulement. Puis ils ajoutaient: «Cette édi- 
tion, que l’auteur avait interrompue quel- 
que temps 4 l’effet d’y faire entrer jusqu’a 
ses derniers ouvrages, est entiérement ter- 
minée par la mise en vente, pour les sou- 
scripteurs en livraisons, des n°* 121 4 160, 
et des tomes 12, 14, 15 et 16, pour les 
souscripteurs en volumes». Mais surtout 
ils s’efforgaient d’aiguillonner les ache- 
teurs au volume et d’inquiéter les re- 
tardataires: «Les personnes qui désirent 
compléter cet ouvrage sont priées d’adres- 
ser leur demande avant le 25 janvier 1847 
pour tout délai; aprés quoi il ne sera plus 
possible de se compléter, les derniers 
volumes étant tirés 4 moins grand nom- 
bre que les premiers». Le dernier para- 
graphe enfin essayait de susciter de nou- 
veaux acheteurs parmi les libraires en leur 
offrant une remise de 1 france par volume 


"Cf. le «Résumé de l'opération Balzac», docu- 
ment conservé dans les archives de MM. Boivin et 
C*, suecesseurs de Furne et Cie, et publié par Bou- 
teron, «Balzac et la Comédie Humaine», p. xix. A 
raison de 4 francs le volume, prix de la vente aux 
libraires, il devait donc rester environ 15.000 volumes 
60 magasin. 
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sur les seize volumes de la collection: 
«L’ouvrage complet, La Comédie Hu- 
maine, (Euvres completes de M. de Balzac, 
contenant jusqu’a son dernier roman, 16 
volumes in-8°, papier glacé, imprimerie de 
Plon et Lacrampe, illustrations de 116 
gravures séparées, par T. Johannot, Ga- 
varni, H. Monnier, etc. Prix: broché 80 fr. ; 
net, 64 fr.»* 


La manceuvre était ingénieuse; nous ne 
savons pas dans quelle mesure elle fut 
efficace; mais elle ne fut en tout cas que la 
premiére opération d’une nouvelle cam- 
pagne pour l’exploitation de la Comédie 
Humaine. En effet, le Samedi 17 octobre, 
MM. Furne et C* insérérent dans le 
Feuilleton une troisiéme annonce, sur 
double page, pour lancer une nouvelle 
souscription, dont ils déclaraient que la 
premiére livraison était en vente: «La 
Comédie Humaine Cuvres completes de M. 
de Balzac. Seule édition des GEuvres com- 
plétes, mises en ordre par l’auteur, con- 
tenant tous ses ouvrages, jusqu’au dernier 
roman: La Femme de 60 ans, avec illustra- 
tion de 116 grav. séparées, par T. Johan- 
not, Gavarni, Meissonier, H. Monnier, 
Bertall, etc. 16 vol. renfermant les 120 vol. 
publiés en divers formats; édition de luxe, 
papier glacé, imp. par Plon et Lacrampe. 
Cet ouvrage parait en 160 livraisons de 3 
feuilles avec gravure, ou 4 4 5 feuilles sans 
grav. Prix de chaque livr.: 50 centimes. 
Une par semaine. La 1" est en vente. 
Payer 20 livraisons p. recevoir les livr. 
franco 4 domicile, 4 Paris; dans les dép., 
chez les princip. Libraires». Suivait la 
«Liste des ouvrages», qui d’ailleurs n’énu- 
mérait que 88 titres différents: 23 Scénes 
de la Vie Privée, 13 Scénes de la Vie de 
Province, 21 Scénes de la Vie Parisienne, 
4 Scénes de la Vie Politique, 2 Scénes de la 
Vie Militaire, 2 Scénes de la Vie de Cam- 
pagne, 1 Etude analytique et 22 Etudes 


%2 Feuilleton du Journal de la librairie, Samedi 19 
septembre 1846, p. 2. 
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philosophiques. La fin de l’annonce rappe- 
lait que la premiére édition était terminée, 
et invitait de nouveau les retardataires a 
compléter leur collection: «L’Edition pré- 
cédente: La Comédie Humaine, Cuvres 
completes de M. de Balzac, est terminée. 16 
vol., 116 grav. 80 fr. Les souscripteurs 4 
la premiére Edition qui n’auraient pas 
complété leur exemplaire, sont invités a 
le faire avant le 25 janvier 1847, pour 
tout délai».%* 

Cette annonce fut en outre reprise dans 
un nouveau Prospectus, imprimé pour la 
«Librairie de Furne et C, rue Saint- 
André-des-Arts, 55» par Lacrampe fils et 
Cie, 2 rue Damiette, qui venaient d’im- 
primer le tome XV de la premiére édition. 
L’éditeur commence par signaler que I’au- 
teur a maintenant réalisé presque entiére- 
ment le plan qu’il s’était tracé: «Les lec- 
teurs intelligents n’avaient pas attendu 
jusqu’ad ce jour pour comprendre que M. 
de Balzac avait concu, dés le commence- 
ment de sa carriére d’écrivain, un vaste 
plan dont chacun de ses romans ne devait 
étre, en quelque sorte, qu’une scéne dé- 
tachée. Maintenant que le cadre est en 
grande partie rempli [et] que tout le 
monde apercoit l’idée d’ensemble qui a 
présidé 4 tous ces détails, le moment nous 
semble favorable pour présenter au public 
les uvres completes de cet écrivain». Puis 
avoir loué Balzac d’avoir 
tiche en observateur im- 


Furne, aprés 
«poursuivi sa 
pitoyable» et aprés avoir proclamé la 
Comédie Humaine «une ceuvre littéraire a 
laquelle on ne peut refuser d’étre une des 
plus grandes et des plus hardies de ce 


9% Feuilleton du Journal de la librairie, Samedi 17 
octobre 1846, pp. 6-7; cette annonce fut reproduite le 
Samedi 31 octobre dans l'Illustration, vol. VIII, Ne 
192, p. 143. Contrairement 4 ce que dit Lovenjoul, 
Histoire, p. 153, La Femme de soizante ans parut dés 
l'été de 1846: il y est fait allusion le Samedi 22 aofiit 
1846 dans l’Jillustration, vol. VII, N° 182, p. 387; et le 
Journal du Dimanche du 6 septembre 1846 annonce, 
p. 31: «En vente a la librairie du Vieux-Colombier, 
Ne 26, La Femme de soixante ans, par M. de Balzac, 
ouvrage complet, 3 volumes in-8°» 
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siécle», fait ressortir qu’il a réussi pour sa 
part A faire tenir cette ceuvre si vaste en 
seize volumes 4 bon marché: «Les ceuvres 
de M. de Balzac forment dans les éditions 
ordinaires environ 120 volumes in-8°. A 
l’aide d’un caractére nouveau, fondu ex- 
prés et parfaitement lisible, quoique com- 
pact, il nous a été possible de renfermer 
ces 120 volumes in-8°, du prix de 7 fr. 50 
cent. chacun, en 16 volumes du méme 
format et du prix de 5 franes seulement :— 
c’est-d-dire qu’il ne sera guére plus cof- 
teux d’acheter les ceuvres de M. de Balzac 
qu’il ne I’a été jusqu’a présent de les lire, 
en les louant volume par volume dans les 
cabinets de lecture». L’éditeur se vante 
ensuite d’avoir joint «& l’attrait d’un bon 
marché véritablement inoui en librairie, 
l’attrait d’une collection de vignettes exé- 
cutées par MM. Tony Johannot, Meis- 
sonier, H. Monnier et Bertall, et qui sont 
«autant de petits tableaux de genre». I! 
ajoute enfin en nota-bene cette promesse: 
«A mesure que M. de Balzac remplira les 
vides qui restent 4 combler dans son 
cadre, nous imprimerons ses nouvelles 
productions. Cette édition renfermera 
done véritablement les Guvres completes 
de l’auteur». Suivent les conditions de la 
souscription: «L’ouvrage complet _for- 
mera 16 volumes, ornés de 116 gravures. 
Il sera publié en 160 livraisons de 3 feuilles 
de 16 pages, avec une vignette, ou 4 45 
feuilles sans vignette. Prix de chaque 
livraison: 50 centimes. Chaque volume: 5 
franes. On souscrit 4 Paris, chez: Furne et 
Cie, rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 55, et dans 
les dépéts des publications illustrées ; dans 
les départements, chez les principaux li- 
braires de chaque ville».** 


94 C'est ce Prospectus que Lovenjoul et Bouteron 
ont pris 4 tort pour le Prospectus de 1842: cf. Loven- 
joul, Histoire, pp. 411-13; et Bouteron, «Balzac et 
la Comédie Humaine», La Comédie Humaine, 6d. dela 
Pléiade, I, xvii—xviii. On y reconnaitra aisément une 
mise & jour du Prospectus de 1842, autant que l'on 
peut en juger d’aprés l’«Extrait du Prospectus» publié 
dans l'Illustration du 13 mai 1843. 
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De multiples indices prouvent que ce 
Prospectus ne saurait avoir été lancé au 
début d’avril 1842, comme le croient Lo- 
venjoul et Bouteron, mais est nécessaire- 
ment postérieur 4 l’achévement de la 
premiére édition en seize volumes vers la 
fin d’aotit 1846. Il est imprimé par La- 
crampe et C'*, et non point par Béthune et 
Plon. Il est lancé par Furne et C**, et non 
point par le consortium Furne et C'*, Du- 
bochet, Hetzel et Paulin. Les souscrip- 
tions sont regues chez Furne et C*, et non 
point indistinctement chez l’un des divers 
éditeurs, comme I’indiquait l’annonce pub- 
liée le Samedi 16 avril 1842 dans le Feuille- 
ton du Journal de la librairie. L’édition 
comptera 16 volumes publiés en 160 livrai- 
sons, et non point 12 volumes publiés en 
120 livraisons, comme l’annoncait le 
Journal de la librairie du Samedi 23 avril 
1842. Elle sera illustrée de 116 gravures, 
et non point de 96, comme I|’annoncait le 
Journal de la librairie du Samedi 23 avril 
1842. Les vignettes sont l’ceuvre de MM. 
Tony Johannot, Meissonier, H. Monnier 
et Bertall, et non point de MM. Tony 
Johannot, Meissonier, Gérard-Seguin, 
Perlet, Gavarni et Lorents, comme |’an- 
nongait le Feuilleton du Samedi 16 avril 
1842. Enfin, en 1842, Furne n’aurait pu 
annoncer qu’il lui avait été possible de 
renfermer les 120 volumes in-8° que for- 
maient les ceuvres de M. de Balzac en 16 
volumes du méme format: d’abord en 
1842 les ceuvres de M. de Balzac étaient 
encore loin de remplir 120 volumes in-8°, 
et personne, pas méme |’auteur, n’aurait 
pu prédire qu’entre 1842 et 1846 vien- 
draient s’y ajouter quelque 26 volumes 
in-8° publiés dans la librairie de roman 
avant d’étre incorporés 4 la Comédie Hu- 
maine; et ensuite en 1842 personne n’au- 
rait pu prédire que la Comédie Humaine 
compterait 16 volumes, puisque le Journal 
de la librairie l’annongait le 23 avril 1842 
en 12 volumes et devait encore l’annoncer 
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le 13 mai 1843 en 12 volumes; puisque le 
19 juillet 1844 l’auteur lui-méme parlait 
encore des 12 premiers volumes, et puis- 
que c’est seulement en janvier 1845 qu’il 
parlerait d’une édition en seize volumes, 
qu’il ne déclarerait terminée que le 17 
mars 1846. Le Prospectus reproduit par 
Lovenjoul et Bouteron n’est done point 
celui de la premiére, mais bien celui de la 
deuxiéme édition. 

Le lancement de la nouvelle édition fut 
aussi marqué, dans la Presse du 25 
octobre 1846, par la réimpression de 
l’Avant-Propos de juillet 1842, précédé 
d’une introduction anonyme célébrant la 
publication de la Comédie Humaine com- 
me un grand événement littéraire: «La 
publication de cette vivante histoire du 
dix-neuviéme siécle est un événement de 
la littérature. Nous donnons 4 nos lecteurs 
la préface de M. de Balzac, parce que lui 
seul peut faire comprendre la grandeur de 
son entreprise et la haute pensée philoso- 
phique quia présidé 4 son ceuvre. On verra 
par cette préface que chacun de ces ad- 
mirables romans, dont le moindre aurait 
suffi 4 la réputation d’un auteur, n’était 
qu’un chapitre d’une vaste histoire, qu’un 
tableau détaché d’un musée superbe, et 
l’on reconnaitra que, si les nombreux ro- 
mans de M. de Balzac, appréciés séparé- 
ment, l’ont déja placé parmi les écrivains 
habiles, les artistes consciencieux, |’idée 
générale de son ceuvre le placera de méme 
au premier rang parmi les penseurs et les 
philosophes de tous les Ages». II est 
curieux que la Presse annonce en octobre 
1846 comme une nouveauté un Avant- 
Propos publié pour la premiére fois plus 
de quatre ans auparavant, en juillet 1842; 
il est plus curieux encore que le texte de 
cet Avant-Propos, dans la version de la 
Presse, différe par un certain nombre 

5 Cf. Lovenjoul, Histoire, p. 411. C’est & Mme 
Emile de Girardin que Lovenjoul attribue ces quelques 
lignes d'introduction. 
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de variantes du texte de la version de 
1842. % 

Quelques articles de journaux et de 
revues rendirent bient6t compte del’ceuvre 
ainsi révélée au public: un article anony- 
me, intitulé «La Comédie Humaine», dans 
le Journal du Dimanche du 8 novembre 
1846; un article d’Eugéne Pelletan, inti- 
tulé «Balzac. La Comédie Humaine», dans 
la Presse du 30 novembre 1846; un article 
anonyme, intitulé «La Comédie Humaine», 
dans I’ Illustration du 5 décembre 1846; et 
un article d’Albert Aubert, intitulé «Hu- 
vres complétes de M. de Balzac. Edition 
nouvelle», dans le Constitutionnel du 27 
janvier 1847.°%7 

Une question se pose: cette édition 
Furne et C**, qui incontestablement a été 
mise en vente, est-elle 4 proprement parler 
une nouvelle édition, présentant par rap- 
port 4 l’édition Furne, Dubochet et Het- 
zel un certain nombre de variantes d’ordre 
typographique et textuel? ou bien s’agit-il 
simplement d’exemplaires invendus de la 
premiére édition, déguisés et rajeunis par 
une nouvelle couverture, un nouveau 
faux-titre, un nouveau titre et une nou- 
velle date? Pour répondre a cette ques- 
tion, il faudrait retrouver les seize tomes 
de I’édition Furne et C* et les comparer 
aux seize tomes de |’édition Furne, Du- 
bochet et Hetzel. Or l’édition Furne et Cie 
semble étre restée inconnue des balzaciens 
francais et américains, de Lovenjoul et de 

% On trouvera la liste de ces variantes dans 


Bouteron, «Balzac et la Humaine», La 
Comédie Humaine, éd. de la Pléiade, I, xxxiii-xxxiv. 

*? Les articles du Dimanche et de 
UIllustraticn semblent n'étre que des annonces dé- 
guisées. Le premier, illustré de deux vignettes tirées de 
La Peau de Chagrin et de Une Double Famille, n'est 
guére qu'une paraphrase et une transcription du 
Prospectus de 1846, relevées 4 la fin de quelques 
citations de |’ Avant-Propos. Le second, illustré de 
trois vignettes tirées de La Peau de Chagrin, du 


Comédie 


Journal du 


Pére Goriot et des Illusions perdues, n'est guére qu'un 
résumé et une suite d'extraits de |’ Avant-Propos, se 
terminant sur un paragraphe inspiré du Prospectus. 
Un dépouillement systématique des journaux con- 
temporains (y compris les annonces) donnerait sans 
doute des résultats intéressants. 
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Bouteron aussi bien que de Dargan et de 
Royce. I] doit bien pourtant s’en trouver 
quelques exemplaires de par le monde. En 
fait, depuis tantét vingt-trois ans, il s’en 
trouve un volume, le tome II, a la Biblio- 
théque de l'Université de Chicago, oi il 
entra le 25 novembre 1924 dans un ex- 
emplaire panaché en dix-sept volumes, 
dont quatorze appartenant a 1|’édition 
Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel (tomes I, IV, V, 
VI, VI, VIII, (X, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, 
XV, XVI), deux 4 |’édition Furne et C* 
(tomes II, XVII), et un a l’édition Hous- 
siaux (tome III). Cet exemplaire panaché 
fut avec quelque négligence catalogué 
comme «La Comédie Humaine ... Paris, 
Furne (etc.) 1842-1853. 

Voici la collation de ce tome II de 
’édition Furne et C'*, que nous appelle- 
rons F 1846 pour la distinguer de I’édition 
Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel, que nous ap- 
pellerons FDH 1842.%% 

1 feuillet non chiffré. Recto: faux-titre: 
(Euvres Complétes | De | M. De Bal- 
zac. | La | Comédie Humaine. | Deu- 
xiéme Volume. | Premiére Partie, | Etudes 
De Meeurs. | Premier Livre. Verso: Paris. 
Imprimerie De L. Martinet, | Rue Mi- 
gnon, 2. 

1 f. n. ch. Recto: muet. Verso: frontis- 
pice: vignette de Tony Johannot, avec la 
légende: Ces deux petits font alors de mon 
lit le théAtre de leurs jeux. | Mémoires De 
Deux Jeunes Mariées. 

1 f. n. ch. Recto: titre: Scénes | De 
La | Vie Privée, | Tome II. | Mémoires 
De Deux Jeunes Mariées.—Une Fille 
d’Eve. | La Femme Abandonnée.—la 
Grenadiére.—Le Message.—Gobseck. 
Autre Etude De Femme. | Paris. | Furne 
Et Cie, Libraires-Editeurs, | Rue Saint- 
André-Des-Arts, 45. | 1846. Verso: muet. 

458 pages, dont les p. [1], [195], [300], 

*s C'est a la grande obligeance de la Bibliotheque 
de l'Université de Michigan que nous devons d’avoir 


pu & loisir examiner le tome If de FDH 1842 et le 
comparer au tome II de F 1846. 
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[339], [361], [374] n. ch., et la p. [458] n. 
ch. et muette. 

Table des matiéres, n. ch. 

Illustrations hors texte. Outre le frontis- 
pice (1), le volume renferme 7 vignettes 
hors texte: (2) face A p. 37: Mémoires de 
deux jeunes mariées [Hénarez et Louise de 
Chaulieu], par Tony Johannot ;—(3) face 
i p. 52: Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées 
{Louise de Chaulieu aux Italiens], par 
Tony Johannot (signature inversée) ;—(4) 
face A p. 193: Mémoires de deux jeunes 
mariées [Mort de Louise Gaston], par 
Tony Johannot;—(5) face a p. 195: Une 
Fille d’Eve [La Comtesse de Vandenesse], 
par Tony Johannot;—(6) face a p. 300: 
La Femme abandonnée [Mme de Bausé- 
ant], par Meissonier;—(7) face a p. 361: 
Le Message [Mme de Montpersan], par 
Gérard Seguin (signature inversée) ;—(8) 
face & p. 374: Gobseck [Gobseck], par Ch. 
Jacque. 

A premiére vue, ce volume de Furne et 
Cie semble identique au volume corres- 
pondant de Furne, Hetzel et Dubochet, 
sauf en ce qui concerne le faux-titre et le 
titre, et en ce qui concerne l’ordre et 
emplacement des premiéres vignettes. 
Mais une collation attentive révéle en 
outre un nombre considérable de vari- 
antes typographiques et textuelles, qui 
démontrent abondamment qu’il ne s’agit 
nid’un simple maquillage ni méme d’un 
nouveau tirage de la premiére édition, 
mais bien d’une nouvelle édition, fruit 
d’une nouvelle composition et d’une nou- 
velle correction du texte.!° 

Une premiére espéce de variantes typo- 
graphiques intéresse la mise en page. Dans 
l’ensemble, les compositeurs de Martinet 

**® Cet ordre différe, pour le frontispice et pour les 
deux premiéres vignettes, de l’ordre suivi dans FDH 
1842, qui était: (2) frontispice;—(3) face 4 p. 52;— 
(1) face & p. 145;—(4) face a p. 193, etc.: ordre qui 


avait l'avantage de suivre dans les vignettes l'ordre 
des événements du récit. 


‘0° Nous n'avons nullement la prétention d'avoir 
fait un relevé exhaustif de ces diverses variantes. 
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se sont efforeés de faire coincider la nou- 
velle mise en page avec l’ancienne. Le 
nouveau tome II compte le méme nombre 
de pages que I’ancien, les diverses scénes 
y commencent et y finissent aux mémes 
pages; et, sur vingt-neuf feuilles,’ vingt- 
sept commencent et finissent exactement 
par les mémes mots et les mémes syllabes; 
seules les feuilles 6 et 7 se raccordent dif- 
férement, mais la différence ne porte que 
sur une syllabe.'®? De plus, dans les limites 
de chaque feuille, le commencement et la 
fin de chaque page de F 1846 coincident 
la plupart du temps avec le commence- 
ment et la fin de la page correspondante 
de FDH 1842. Cependant les compositeurs 
se sont permis sur ce point une plus grande 
latitude: sur 457 pages de texte, 109 soit 
commencent soit finissent soit com- 
mencent et finissent dans F 1846 par 
d’autres syllabes, d’autres mots ou méme 
d’autres lignes que dans FDH 1842.) Les 
pages 453, 454, 455, 456 et 457 sont 
particuliérement intéressantes de ce point 
de vue: dans F 1846, la p. 453 finit avec 
une avance d’une ligne sur la page cor- 
respondante de FDH 1842; a la fin de la 
p. 454, l’avance est encore d’une ligne; a 
la fin de la p. 455, elle est d’une ligne, deux 
mots et une syllabe; 4 la fin de la p. 456, 
de deux lignes et trois mots; et enfin la p. 

457 compte 27 lignes au lieu de 29 comme 
dans FDH 1842: apparemment, a partir 
de la p. 453, le compositeur, sachant que 
de toute facgon la p. 457 et derniére serait 
loin d’étre remplie, ne s’est plus donné la 
peine d’essayer de faire coincider la com- 

position nouvelle avec l’ancienne. C’est la 

un cas extréme; mais par ailleurs, d’un 

bout du volume a l’autre, dans les limites 

de chaque page ou de chaque paragraphe, 


10! Ou plus précisément 28 et 12/16. 


12 Cf. FDH 1842, II, 96-97: par les angoisses de 
l'a- | mour, par ses coléres; et F 1846, II, 96-97: par 
les angoisses de l’amour, | par ses coléres. 


103 Soit 45 commencant, 45 finissant, 19 com- 


mencant et finissant différemment. 














a 





les compositeurs ont négligé de suivre 
FDH 1842 lettre A lettre ou méme mot a 
mot: sauf erreur ou omission, sur 457 
pages de texte nous en comptons 342 qui, 
en dehors de la premiére et de la derniére 
ligne, présentent des variantes dans la 
composition d’une ou de plusieurs lignes, 
parfois méme d’un ou de plusieurs para- 
graphes.'** Soit en tout (en ne comptant 
qu’une fois les pages ot apparaissent 4 la 
fois plusieurs des espéces de variantes 
énumérées ci-dessus) 345 pages sur 457 
dont la mise en page dans F 1846 s’écarte 
plus ou moins de celle de FDH 1842. 

Une autre espéce de variantes typo- 
graphiques porte sur les caractéres em- 
ployés. Certes, les caractéres romains em- 
ployés dans le texte méme par Martinet 
sont apparemment semblables 4 ceux de 
Béthune et Plon.'® Mais il s’est par ail- 
leurs servi de caractéres différents. I] s’est 
servi de majuscules différentes pour les 
titres des diverses scénes. I] s’est aussi 
servi d’italiques différents, non seulement 
dans les dédicaces, mais encore dans le 
texte. Dans ce dernier cas, cet italique 
nouveau, de corps plus étroit et de dessin 
plus moderne, apparait, soit par mots 
isolés soit par membres de phrases soit 
par phrases entiéres, dans 150 pages dif- 
férentes, dont 46 ne s’écartent en rien de 
FDH 1842 par la mise en page, ce qui 
porte 4 391 sur 457 le nombre des pages de 
F 1846 comportant des variantes typo- 
graphiques soit dans la composition soit 
dans le caractére. 

C’est encore parmi les variantes typo- 
graphiques que nous classons les variantes 
suivantes. En un cas, des italiques rem- 
placent des caractéres romains dans un 
titre; en un cas, trois astérisques rempla- 
cent deux astérisques; en deux cas, une 
minuscule remplace une majuscule; en 


1 Cf. notamment les pages 420 et 421 dans 


FDH 1842 et F 1846 
Nous laissons aux experts le soin de décider si 
cette similitude est une identité 
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quinze cas, une majuscule remplace une 
minuscule. Quatre fautes d’impression 
sont corrigées (pp. 55, 64, 175 et 426), 
mais par contre douze fautes d’impression 
nouvelles apparaissent (pp. 23, 33, 64, 98, 
208, 220, 231, 246, 303, 425, 438 et 453), 
auxquelles il faut ajouter cing fautes 
d’accord (pp. 20, 57, 160, 171 et 300) 
provenant de la chute ou de |’addition 
accidentelles d’un e a la fin d’un article ou 
d’un participe passé. 

D’autre part, deux espéces de variantes 
peuvent étre considérées comme inter- 
médiaires entre les variantes typographi- 
ques et les variantes textuelles: ce sont les 
modifications apportées soit 4 la ponctua- 
tion de certaines phrases, soit 4 1l’ortho- 
graphe de certains mots—ponctuation et 
orthographe dont il est difficile de savoir 
si, dans la premiére édition, la responsabi- 
lité revenait 4 l’auteur ou 4 l’imprimeur. 

En ce qui concerne la ponctuation, nous 
relevons les variantes suivantes, en indi- 
quant leurs fréquences respectives:! (1) 
point, remplacé par point d’exclamation, 
1; par point d’interrogation, 2; par point 
et virgule, 1; par virgule, 1;—(2) point 
d’interrogation, remplacé par point, 1; 
par point d’exclamation, 2; par points de 
suspension, 1; par virgule, 1;—(3) point 
d’exclamation, remplacé par point, 1; par 
point d’interrogation, 2; par virgule, 2, 
supprimé, 3;—(4) deux points, supprimé, 
1; remplacé par point et virgule, 3;—(5) 
point et virgule, remplacé par point, 1; par 
deux points, 5; par virgule, 7;—(6) tiret, 
remplacé par virgule, 1 ;—(7) trait d’union, 
supprimé, 7; ajouté, 1;—(8) virgule, 
ajoutée, 42; remplacée par deux points, 
4; par point, 2; par point d’exclamation, 
5; par point d’interrogation, 4; par point 
et virgule, 16; suprimée, 56. Soit en tout 
174 variantes dans la ponctuation. 

106 Nous tenons 4 remercier ici Mlle Chloé Steel, 
Fellow du Département des Langues Romanes, qui a 


bien voulu se charger de relever pour nous la plupart 
des variantes que nous signalons ci-dessous. 
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En ce qui concerne |’orthographe, cer- 
rariantes représentent apparem- 


taines 
ment la correction d’erreurs typographi- 
ques autant que de fautes d’orthographe 
proprement dites, par exemple, p. 32, cen 
dessus dessous > c’en dessus dessous; p. 86, 
richezza > ricchezza; p. 136, calote > ca- 
lotte; p. 201, vergis > vergiss; p. 217, pa- 
tronée > patronnée; p. 219, vivotie > 
vivole; p. 264, raccolé > racolé; pp. 244, 
276, Rotschild > Rothschild. Mais d’autres 
variantes orthographiques sont d’un ca- 
ractére plus textuel que typographique, car 
elles semblent indiquer, plutét que la cor- 
rection d’une orthographe fautive, une 
préférence pour une autre forme possible: 
par exemple, p. 6, sopha > sofa; p. 28, 
réale > réal; p. 158, cobea > cobea; p. 176, 
long-temps > longtemps; p. 352, dénuement 
> déniiment; p. 17, raides > roides; pp. 
302, 387, raide > roide; p. 216, raotit > 
rout; p. 219, raotits > routs. 

Parmi les variantes textuelles, certaines 
sont de caractére purement grammatical. 
Par exemple, p. 448, loges > loge introduit 
une nuance de sens; p. 291, en définitif > 
en définitive corrige une locution incor- 
recte; p. 118, seul > seule, et p. 148, 
oublié > oubliée, corrigent une faute 
d’accord en genre; p. 419, les ayant- 
droit > les ayants droit rétablit un accord 
iabituel; p. 199, contint > continrent, pp. 
144, 342, 395, 445, c’est > ce sont, p. 370, 
cétait > c’étaient, corrigent une faute 
d’accord en nombre; p. 381, pensé-je > 
pensai-je, corrige une faute de temps. 

Quelques variantes textuelles sont d’un 
caractére plus stylistique que grammati- 
cal. Par exemple, p. 424, mécanifier > 
mécaniser remplace un terme inusité par 
un terme plus courant; pp. 382, 388, 391, 
392, Hé! bien > Eh! bien, et p. 110, Oh! 
Louise > Ah! Louise, tentent de rendre 
plus exactement la qualité de l’exclama- 
tion; p. 94, trés gracieusement > gracieuse- 
ment élimine une insistance dépourvue 
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d’intérét; p. 235, avant quwils ne parus- 
sent > avant quils parussent élimine un 
ne explétif inutile; p. 303, mais l’on > 
mais on, et p. 388, caché. L’on > caché. 
On, éliminent un / euphonique inutile, 
mais par contre, p. 393, aujourd’hui l’on > 
aujourd’hui on introduit un facheux hi- 
atus. Enfin, p. 414, lignes 15 et 20, le 
déplorable de maniére a ce que est rem- 
placé par de maniére que. 

Une seule variante peut étre considérée 
comme de caractére substantiel, en ce 
qu’elle apporte au texte autre chose 
qu’une correction de forme: p. 235, chez 
les Rothschild > chez Rothschild substitue 
& Vidée de la famille Rothschild l’idée du 
seul Rothschild.!%” 

A qui done convient-il d’attribuer la 
responsabilité de ces variantes? Depuis 
des années, Balzac déplorait l’incorrection 
de l’édition Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel. 
Dés le début de juin 1842 il s’était écrié: 
«Hélas! le premier volume de la Comédie 
Humaine est plein de fautes et de change- 
ments. Il ne sera bien et correct qu’a la 
premiére réimpression».'° Au milieu d’oc- 
tobre, il répétait: «Il y a beaucoup de 
fautes dans le premier volume de la 
Comédie Humaine»; et il précisait qu’il 
avait ce premier volume chez lui, «corrigé, 
et tout noir de corrections»; mais il se 
déclarait satisfait des suivants: «A partir 
du deuxiéme, je suis content et les textes 
sont fixés».!°° Du moins il le croyait; et au 
prix de quel labeur! Le 7 décembre il ex- 
pliquait en effet 4 Mme Hanska: «La 
Comédie Humaine me prend deux cents 
heures par mois, car je lis deux fois chaque 
épreuve, et j’ai corrigé l’édition qui sert de 
manuscrit, ce qui fait trois fois, et 4 trois 

107 Précisions que notre but n'est pas d'examiner la 
valeur de ces diverses variantes, mais simplement 
d’en constater la présence. 

103 A Mme Hanska, VIII, [Passy], le" et 2 juin 
[1842], AV’E., II, 43. 
109 A Mme Hanska, XIII, [Passy], 14 octobre 


[1842], ibid., p. 68. Le 25 aoat, il avait déja corrigé les 
épreuves de trois volumes 
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heures par feuille; il y en a trente par 
volume; jugez de ce travail, dont je ne 
vous parle jamais! Il est écrasant, car il 
s’agit de trouver mes fautes et de les cor- 
riger. C’est un perpétuel examen de con- 
science littéraire».''? Malgré tout, aprés la 
publication des tomes I, II, III et V, il 
déplorait encore, le 23 avril 1843, l’incor- 
rection de ces premiers volumes: «Il reste 
bien des fautes dans cette édition; oh! il 
y en a trop! Mes volumes sont criblés de 
corrections nouvelles que vous verrez»; 
mais il ajoutait: «Le succés de cette édi- 
tion ... me permet d’espérer, dans deux ou 
trois ans, une réimpression correcte. Dois- 
je espérer que ceci fera le manuscrit d’une 
édition définitive?»'™ L’édition Furne et 
Cie est, sinon l’édition définitive depuis 
longtemps préméditée par |’auteur et an- 
noneée le 22 mai 1846 dans I’ Epoque, 
du moins la réimpression correcte espérée 
en 1843 pour «dans deux ou trois ans». 
Quelle part Balzac semble-t-il y avoir 
pris? Certes, les variantes affectant les 
fautes d’impression, les fautes d’ortho- 
graphe et la ponctuation pourraient étre 
l’ceuvre d’un simple correcteur d’impri- 
merie. Mais un correcteur d’imprimerie se 
serait-il permis de substituer 4 mainte re- 
prise son orthographe favorite 4 une autre 
orthographe acceptable? se serait-il permis 
des corrections grammaticales intéressant 
l’accord en genre et en nombre? se serait- 
il permis des corrections stylistiques? se 
serait-il permis de substituer un mot a 
un autre, une locution 4 une autre? se 
serait-il surtout permis une seule correc- 
tion substantielle, susceptible de modifier 
si peu que ce fat le sens du texte? D’autre 
part, un correcteur d’imprimerie n’au- 
rait-il pas montré plus de constance et de 
{[Passy], 7 (décembre 


ue A Mme Hanska, XVI, 


1842], ibid., p. 87. 
u1 A Mme Hanska, XXIV, [Passy, 23 avril 1843}, 
ibid., p. 143. 
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systéme? Les fautes d’impression une fois 
corrigées, n’aurait-il pas appliqué inflexi- 
blement, d’un bout 4 l’autre du volume, 
& la ponctuation et a l’orthographe, les 
mémes régles empiriques, traditionnelles 
dans son atelier? aurait-il par exemple 
supprimé dans certains cas des virgules 
pour en ajouter d’autres par ailleurs dans 
des cas identiques? aurait-il, pp. 216 et 
219, remplacé raod par rout, pour laisser, 
pp. 422, 423 et 424, subsister raout? 
I] nous semble plus plausible de supposer 
que c’est Balzac lui-méme qui a remis A 
Furne et Ci*, pour s’assurer dans cette 
seconde édition un texte correct, un de 
ses propres volumes «criblés de corrections 
nouvelles»: de corrections faites 4 mo- 
ments perdus, au cours de lectures inter- 
rompues, sans beaucoup de suite dans les 
idées, au gré d’impressions momentanées 
et d’intentions fugitives; de corrections 
n’intéressant d’ailleurs que la forme, car 
les corrections affectant la matiére du 
texte et l’ordonnance de |’ceuvre, Balzac 
les réservait sans doute 4 |’édition défini- 
tive en vingt-six volumes. 

Le plus curieux, c’est que les variantes 
de l’édition Furne et C* se retrouvent 
souvent dans |’édition Lévy et presque 
toujours dans |’édition Conard, sauf les 
fautes d’impression manifestes." Or, s’il 
faut en croire les déclarations d’ailleurs 
assez vagues des éditeurs, ces deux édi- 
tions auraient été établies d’aprés des 
exemplaires de la Comédie Humaine que 
auteur lui-méme aurait préparés avant 
sa mort en vue de I’édition définitive. II 
nous faut done nécessairement admettre, 
dans le cas qui nous occupe, |’une ou 
l’autre de deux hypothéses: ou bien |’ex- 
emplaire du tome II utilisé par Lévy et 
par Conard était un exemplaire de |’édi- 

u2Cf. cependant: FDH 1842, II, 33: Tullia; 


F 1846, I1, 33: Teullia; L 1869, 1, 163: Teullia; C 1912, 
I, 190: Tullia 
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tion Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel, sur lequel 
Balzac avait fait les mémes corrections 
que pour |’édition Furne et C'*, et en outre 
un certain nombre de corrections sub- 
stantielles; ou bien l’exemplaire utilisé par 
Lévy et par Conard était un exemplaire de 
l’édition Furne et Ci*, renfermant déja 
les corrections typographiques et textuel- 
les, auxquelles Balzac avait en outre ajouté 
des corrections substantielles. 

Il serait particuliérement intéressant 
d’examiner le tome I de l’édition Furne et 
Ce, non seulement pour vérifier si l’on n’y 
découvrirait pas le méme genre de vari- 
antes typographiques et textuelles que 
dans le tome II, mais surtout pour voir si 
l’Avant-Propos n’y révélerait pas les vari- 
antes substantielles qui apparaissent dans 
la version publiée le 25 octobre 1846 dans 
la Presse, mais que l’édition Lévy ignore, 
que |’édition Conard utilise en partie, et 
que |’édition de la Pléiade écarte pour 
revenir 4 la version de 1842."'% Si ce n’est 
pas dans un exemplaire de la nouvelle 
édition Furne et C'* que la Presse a copié 
cette version différente de celle de ]’édi- 
tion Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel, il faut 
supposer que Balzac a communiqué au 
journal, soit un manuscrit de la nouvelle 
version encore inédite, ce qui est peu 
vraisemblable, soit un exemplaire de |’édi- 
tion Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel, corrigé 
de sa main pour I’édition définitive, ce qui 
ne semble guére plus plausible. Nous pré- 
férons croire, jusqu’a preuve du contraire, 
que Balzac détacha de son propre ex- 
emplaire du tome I, dans I’édition Furne 
et Cie, les vingt-six pages de |’Avant- 
Propos, et les communiqua 4 la Presse, 
qui les utilisa pour son article du 25 
octobre 1846, mais négligea de les rendre 
i Vauteur: l’Avant-Propos manque en 


13 Cf. Bouteron, «Balzac et la Comédie Humaine», 
Pp. xxxiii: ‘‘L’ Avant- Propos manque dans l|’exemplaire 
annoté par Balzac, nous avons donc reproduit le 
texte de 1842 tel quel» 
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effet «dans l’exemplaire annoté par Bal- 
Zac», !14 

La premiére édition Furne et C**, qui 
en 1848 s’était allongée d’un «premier 
volume supplémentaire», fut déclarée 
terminée lorsque MM. Furne et C* an- 
noncérent, dans le Feuilleton du Journal 
de la librairie du Samedi 17 février 1849, 
une nouvelle édition en 17 volumes, il- 
lustrés de 122 gravures et publiée en 340 
livraisons 4 25 centimes, dont la premiére 
était en vente: «L’édition précédente est 
terminée. 17 volumes, 122 gravures. Prix: 
85 francs. Les souscripteurs 4 cette pre- 
miére édition qui n’auraient pas complété 
leur exemplaire, sont invités a le faire 
avant le 31 mars pour tout délai».! 


La nouvelle édition Furne et C* était 
ainsi décrite dans le Fewilleton: «La 
Comédie Humaine. (uvres Complétes de 
M. H. de Balzac. Seule Edition des Gu- 
vres Complétes, mise en ordre par l’auteur 
et contenant tous ses ouvrages, jusqu’au 
dernier roman: Les Parents pauvres, avec 
illustration de 122 gravures séparées, par 
T. Johannot, Gavarni, Meissonnier, Ber- 
tall, etc., et un magnifique portrait de 
l’auteur, sur acier. 17 vol. renfermant les 
130 volumes publiés en divers formats; 
édition de luxe, papier glacé, imprimée 
par Plon et Lacrampe; publié en 340 livr. 


14 Les additions relevées par Bouteron, «Balzac et 
la Comédie Humaine», pp. xxxiii-xxxiv, ne peuvent 
venir que de l’auteur; mais les suppressions signalées 
p. xxxiv peuvent peut-étre s’expliquer par le manque 
de place dans le journal. M. Bouteron ne dit pas a 
quelle édition appartient cet «exemplaire annoté par 
Balzac». 


118 Feuilleton du Journal de la librairie, Samedi 17 
février 1849, p. 38. Le tome XVII, contenant Les 
Parents pauvres, avait été annoncé le Samedi 18 
novembre 1848 dans le Journal de la librairie, p. 581, 
avec l'indication: «Dix-septiéme volume, Premier 
volume supplémentaire». Publié par Furne et Cie, il 
appartenait vraiment a l’édition lancée par Furne et 
Cie en 1846, mais il pouvait aussi étre considéré par 
les souscripteurs 4 l'édition Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel 
comme un supplément aux 16 volumes publiés de 1842 
& 1846. 
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de 16 pages avee gravures, ou 32 pages 
sans gravures. Prix de chaque livraison: 
25 centimes. Une par semaine. La 1" est 
en vente».!!6 

Pour aider 4 lancer cette troisiéme 
souscription, MM. Furne et C** avaient 
réimprimé leur Prospectus de 1846, en y 
apportant les corrections et additions 
nécessaires;!!?7 et, dans son numéro du 26 
février 1849, la Presse vint une fois de plus 
4 la rescousse. Elle commenga par célébrer 
l’unité essentielle du monument élevé par 
M. de Balzac: «La Comédie Humaine n’est 
point, ainsi qu’ont paru Il’indiquer quel- 
ques critiques, une simple collection de 
romans détachés, réunis en corps d’ou- 
vrage pour le besoin d’une combinaison 
de librairie: loin de 14, la Comédie Hu- 
maine est une ceuvre, un monument litté- 
raire, un édifice philosophique, dont tou- 
tes les parties, toutes les assises, pour 
ainsi dire, se tiennent et sont dépendantes 
les unes des autres. Si les divers fragments 
de ce tout si harmonieux ont été détachés 
et publiés 4 part, c’est uniquement pour 
satisfaire 4 la curiosité des Jecteurs de 
romans; mais, dans toutes ces éditions 
séparées, l’auteur a été obligé de faire le 
sacrifice d’un grand nombre d’idées et 
d’apercus philosophiques qui servaient de 
lien entre les diverses études morales 
contenues dans la Comédie Humaine». De 
telles prémisses le lecteur intelligent ne 
pouvait manquer de conclure qu’il se de- 
vait 4 lui-méme de se procurer les uvres 
complétes; mais, pour plus de sireté, cette 
conclusion lui était discrétement suggérée: 

16 Feuilleton du Journal de la librairie, Samedi 17 
février 1849, p. 38. Le Feuilleton précisait en outre: 
«P. 8. Bien que cette souscription soit annoncée dans 
les divers journaux de Paris chez Furne et Perrotin, 
MM. les libraires doivent néanmoins adresser leurs 
demandes & MM. Furne et C’*, rue Saint-André-des- 


Arts, 55». Il serait intéressant de rechercher ces an- 
nonces «dans les divers journaux de Paris». 


17 Cf. Lovenjoul, Histoire, p. 413, & propos du 
Prospectus de 1846 (qu'il prend pour celui de 1842): «Il 
fut réimprimé quelques années plus tard, et, cette 
fois, |'ouvrage en comporte dix-sept [volumes]». 
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«Si done on veut lire utilement et appré- 
cier convenablement le grand moraliste 
de notre époque, c’est dans son grand 
ceuvre qu’il faut le chercher; 14, on verra 
comment ces chefs-d’ceuvre si divers en 
apparence: Eugénie Grandet et le Pére 
Goriot, le Médecin de campagne et Ferra- 
gus, le Curé de village et la Physiologie du 
mariage, le Lys dans la Vallée et la Femme 
supérieure, se déduisent logiquement les 
uns des autres et tendent tous 4 un méme 
but: la connaissance approfondie des pas- 
sions, des sentiments, des vices, des ridi- 
cules qui affectent la société humaine»."!® 

La publication de cette troisiéme sou- 
scription s’était poursuivie jusqu’a la 302° 
livraison, quand elle fut interrompue peu 
aprés la mort de l’auteur. Elle ne fut re- 
prise que deux ans plus tard, comme 
Vindique l’annonce suivante, insérée le 
Samedi 21 aofit 1852 dans le Feuilleton du 
Journal de la librairie par MM. Furne et 
Cie: «Les motifs qui, par suite de la mort 
de M. de Balzac, nous avaient forcés a 
suspendre la publication de la Comédie 
Humaine, n’existant plus, nous avons 
’honneur de vous informer que la derniére 
souscription, ainsi que la vente des ex- 
emplaires complets, qui avaient été mo- 
mentanément suspendues, viennent d’étre 
reprises. Nous devons rappeler que cette 
édition est la seule des ceuvres de M. de 
Balzac, qui ait été faite sous ses yeux, 
et corrigée par lui-méme». Suivaient les 
renseignements commerciaux: «En vente: 
1° La 303° livraison 4 25 c. et les suivantes. 
Complément de la souscription 4 25 cent. 
qui a été interrompue; 2° L’ouvrage com- 
plet, 17 volumes, 121 gravures, qui était 
épuisé depuis quelques mois».!!* 

118 Note citée par Lovenjoul, Histoire, p. 414: re- 
placée dans son contexte, elle apparait manifeste- 


ment comme un article de circonstance, pour ne pas 
dire de complaisance. 


9 Peuilleton du Journal de la librairie, Samedi 21 
aoat 1852, p. 329. Nous n'avons jusqu’a présent pu 
voir aucun exemplaire de la Comédie Humaine publié 
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Enfin, en 1853, l’éditeur Houssiaux, 
qui venait d’acquérir la Comédie Humaine, 
en lanca une quatriéme souscription, 4 20 
centimes la livraison, qui fut annoncée le 
Samedi 23 juillet 1853 dans le Fewilleton 
de Journal de la librairie: «En Vente 
Nouvelle Souscription & 20 cent. La 
Comédie Humaine CEuvres Complétes de 
H. de Balzac Avec Notice de George Sand. 
20 volumes in-8° ornés de 150 gravures et 
1 portrait de l’auteur. Seule Edition de 
Bibliothéque. Elle comprend les ouvrages 
manquant A |’Edition précédente. Elle se 
publie par livraisons de 2 ou 3 formes 
avec gravures, ou de 3 formes sans gra- 
vure & 20 centimes la livraison, ou par 
volume de 500 4 600 pages, avec 6 
ou § gravures, a 5 frances le volume. 
Remise en usage pour les publications 4 
20 centimes. Chez Houssiaux, éditeur, rue 
du Jardinet, 3. P.S. Les souscripteurs a 
l’édition précédente, en 17 volumes, dont 
les exemplaires sont incomplets, pourront 
se compléter jusqu’a la fin de cette année. 
—Pour les tomes 18, 19, 20, on devra se 
faire inscrire d’avance. II ne sera tiré de 
ces trois volumes, en sus du nouveau 
tirage, que le nombre nécessaire pour 
servir les souscripteurs inscrits.»'?° Hous- 
siaux fit en outre paraitre un nouveau 
Prospectus, dans lequel il célébrait la 
gloire posthume de Balzac: «Depuis vingt 
ans que la premiére pierre de la Comédie 


par Furne et Cie et daté de 1849, 1850, 1852, ou 1853. 
Nous ne s.vons donc s'il s’agit ici d'un nouveau 
tirage ou d'une véritable nouvelle édition. Dans une 
lettre & sa mére, datée de Wierzchownia le 5 aoit 
1849, Letters to his family, p. 366, Balzac déclarait que 
son «traité pour la Comédie Humaine» expirait «en 
octobre prochain». Toute cette affaire mériterait 
d'étre éclaircie. 


120 Feuilleton du Journal de la librairie, Samedi 23 
juillet 1853, p. 321. La notice de George Sand et les 
nouvelles gravures devaient étre données gratis aux 
souscripteurs avec le tome XX; mais les souscripteurs 
non inscrits étaient prévenus qu’ils devraient payer 
3 fr. cette notice et ces gravures. Le tome I, imprimé 
chez Pillet fils ainé, fut annoncé dans le Journal dc la 
librairie le Samedi 15 octobre 1853, p. 685. 
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Humaine a été posée par M. de Balzac, 
cet immense monument a eu le privilége 
d’exciter |’attention de la foule; mais il a 
fallu que l’édifice fat complet pour que 
tout ce qui avait été dépensé de critiques, 
d’attaques jalouses et acrimonieuses, se 
trouvat changé en un immense concert 
d’éloges. M. de Balzac, tout en recueil- 
lant de son vivant d’illustres sympathies 
isolées, n’eut pas la douce joie de la grande 
popularité qui devait l’attendre quelques 
années plus tard, et qui tend 4 grandir 
dans l’avenir». Et il concluait: «La Comé- 
die Humaine, le plus grand livre moderne, 
qui a sa place marquée dans toutes les 
bibliothéques, n’avait pas été publiée 
depuis la mort de l’auteur: nous pensons 
done que cette nouvelle édition de ses 
ceuvres sera favorablement accueillie».!! 
Il nous a malheureusement été im- 
possible de comparer le tome I de I’édi- 
tion Houssiaux de 1853, que nous appel- 
lerons H 1853, au tome I de I’édition 
Furne et Cie de 1846, qui jusqu’a présent 
est resté introuvable; mais nous |’avons 
comparé au tome I de I|’édition Furne, 
Dubochet et Hetzel de 1842, et nous 
avons pu remarquer nombre de variantes 
typographiques et textuelles analogues 4 
celles que nous avons relevées entre le 
tome II de FDH 1842 et le tome II de 
F 1846.2 Quant au tome II de H 1853, 
nous l’avons comparé 4 la fois au tome II 
de FDH 1842 et au tome II de F 1846, et 
nous avons constaté qu’aucun doute n’est 
possible: c’est F 1846 et non pas FDH 
1842 que reproduit H 1853 (y compris 


121 Prospectus publié par Lovenjoul, Histoire, 
p. 413. 


122 Dans l'exemplaire de H 1853 que nous avons 
examiné, la Notice de George Sand manque, mais 
l’Avant-Propos, qui dans FHD 1842 remplissait les 
pages 7-32, est d'une composition plus serrée et 
n'occupe que les pages 17-32. En outre, le frontispice 
de Bertall, qui dans FDH 1842 était gravé par Le- 
moine, est gravé par Geoffroy. L’édition Houssiaux 
de 1863 est une réimpression de celle de 1853, mais 
sen distingue cependant sur plusieurs points. 
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l’ordre et l’emplacement des vignettes), 
et l’identité est si parfaite qu’il est permis 
de se demander si, au moins en ce qui 
concerne ce tome II, |’édition Houssiaux 
n’est pas, plutét qu’une réimpression, un 
simple rhabillage de |’édition Furne et 
Cie."23 Pour le tome III, la comparaison 
d’un exemplaire de H 1853 avec un ex- 
emplaire de FDH 1842 (nous n’avons pu 
trouver d’exemplaire de F 1846) a produit 
de curieux résultats: sur 30 feuilles, 4 
(feuilles 12, 14, 15 et 16) sont en tout 
identiques aux feuilles correspondantes de 
FDH ‘1842, tandis que 26 (feuilles 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 et 30) 
représentent une composition typographi- 
que nouvelle, comportant dans la mise en 
page des variantes analogues 4 celles de 
F 1846, Il, par rapport 4 FDH 1842, II, 
et dans les caractéres des italiques sem- 
blables 4 ceux de F 1846, II.*4 Une col- 
lation minutieuse des trois éditions s’im- 
pose donc. Mais, jusqu’A plus ample 
informé, il semble permis de conclure que 
I’édition Houssiaux de 1853-1855 repro- 
duit |’édition Furne et Cie de 1846-1848, 
en utilisant 4 l’occasion, comme cette 
derniére |’avait sans doute fait aussi, les 
feuilles restées pour compte de |’édition 
Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel de 1842-1846. 


‘Quoi qu’il en soit, ce n’est point une, 
mais bien trois souscriptions de la Comédie 
Humaine qui furent lancées du vivant de 
l’auteur: celle de 1842, en douze volumes, 
chez Furne, Dubochet et Hetzel; celle de 
1846, en seize volumes, chez Furne et C*; 

123 Le tome II de |'édition Houssiaux de 1863 est 


une réimpression de F 1846 et de H 1853, mais s’en 
distingue cependant sur plusieurs points. 


1% Nous n’avons pas encore relevé les autres espéces 
de variantes entre FDH 1842, III, et H 1858, III. 











et celle de 1849, en dix-sept volumes, chez 
Furne et C'*. Autant qu’on en puisse juger 
d’aprés la collation du seul tome II, la 
souscription de 1846 offrait au public une 
véritable seconde édition, qui se distingue 
de la premiére par nombre de variantes 
typographiques et textuelles, et qui, du 
moins pour le texte, a servi de base non 
seulement a l’édition Houssiaux, mais en- 
core, semble-t-il, aux éditions dites dé- 
finitives, établies d’aprés le propre exem- 
plaire annoté de Balzac. Bien plus, tandis 
que la premiére édition était apparem- 
ment passée presque inapercue, cette 
seconde édition fut l’objet d’une publicité 
plus active de la part des éditeurs et d’un 
intérét plus vif de la part des critiques; 
et c’est grace 4 elle que, 4 l’automne de 
1846, la Comédie Humaine a été enfin 
révélée dans toute sa masse et dans toute 
sa complexité. Le plus incroyable, c’est 
qu’au moment méme ot ils mettaient tous 
leurs soins 4 exploiter l’ceuvre, les édi- 
teurs se refusaient 4 payer 4 |’auteur les 
15.000 franes dont, parait-il, ils lui res- 
taient redevables; et, le 21 octobre 1846, 
le pauvre M. de Balzac écrivait rageuse- 
ment 4 Mme Hanska: «Furne est tombé 
dans une fureur épileptique quand on lui 
a demandé ce qui m’est da, et il a dit de 
le réclamer judiciairement. I] a parlé de 
mes retards!... Eux qui, en cinq ans, n’ont 
pas fait une annonce. Enfin, c’est un 
procés 4 avoir ou du moins de grandes 
difficultés pour obtenir ce qui m’est di 
par un traité. Et l’on parle de ne pas nous 
faire payer d’avance par les libraires! Ah! 
on ne connait pas cette race-la!»!* 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 

%5 A Mme Hanska, s.n., Mercredi [21 octobre 


1846], «Lettres 4 l'Etrangére, Nouvelle série», Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 1* avril 1920, p. 600. 
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HE purpose of the list below is to indi- 

cate, so far as is now possible, when Lyt- 

ton Strachey’s writings were first com- 
posed; when and where his published writings 
first appeared in print; which of the shorter 
writings have been collected and in what works ; 
which of the published writings have never 
been collected; and some of the writings which 
have never been published. The list indicates 
the chronological scope of Strachey’s career 
and may serve as a guide to anyone who de- 
sires to read and study the writings in what 
approximates the order of composition. It 
should provide, further, an important per- 
spective of time for Strachey’s better-known 
books, such as Eminent Victorians and Queen 

Victoria. 

To save space, the following symbols have 
been used: BC, Books and characters (1922); 
PM, Portraits in miniature and other essays 
(1931); CC, Characters and commentaries 
(1933). 

I am very much indebted to Mr. James 
Strachey, brother and literary executor of 
Lytton Strachey, for his help in preparing this 
list. 

“Ningamus serta rosarum.” Cambridge review, 
XXII (in the addition to the issue of June 5, 
1901), xiii. Signed “G.L.S.”’ Reprinted in 
Euphrosyne: a collection of verse (Cambridge: 
Elijah Johnson, 1905), p. 11. A poem. 

“Ely: an ode.” In Prolusionae academical (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1902), 
pp. 9-15. A poem which has the strophes, an- 
tistrophes, and the epode of the Pindaric ode. 
Won the Cambridge Chandellor’s Medal for 
English Verse in 1902. Recited in the Senate 
House, June 10, 1902. 

“After Herrick.” Cambridge review, XXIII (sup- 
pl. following p. 388, issue of June 12, 1902), 
xi. Signed “G.L.S.”’ A poem. 

“The cat.’’ Ibid. (same suppl.), p. xxii. Signed 
“G.L.S.” Reprinted in Euphrosyne, p. 68. A 
poem. 


[Mopern Pario.oey, February, 1947] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


A CHRONOLOGICAL CHECK LIST OF LYTTON STRACHEY’S WRITINGS 


“From the Persian.’’ Cambridge review, XXIV 
(February 5, 1903), 168. Signed “G.L.S.” A 
poem. 

“Two Frenchmen.”’ Jndependent review. 1 (Octo- 
ber, 1903), 185-89. Collected in CC. 

A long list of unsigned reviews contributed to the 
Spectator from 1904 to 1914. Referred to in 
Mr. James Strachey’s Preface to CC. Only 
one of these, ‘‘A Russian humorist,’’ April 11, 
1914 (see below), has been collected. 

“The wrong turning.” Independent review, II 
(February, 1804), 169-73. Collected in CC. 
“Horace Walpole.’’ Independent review, II (May, 

1904), 641-46. Collected in CC. 

‘‘Shakespeare’s final period.”’ Independent review, 
III (August, 1904), 405-18. Collected in BC. 
Originally written for and read to the Sunday 
Essay Society, November 29, 1903. This soci- 
ety then met every weck in Professor Bevan’s 
rooms, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“English letter writers.’ In CC Mr. James 
Strachey dates the composition 1905. First 
published in CC. 

“The tragedies of Voltaire.’’ Independent review, 
V (April, 1905), 309-19. Collected as ‘“Vol- 
taire’s tragedies” in BC. 

“John Lyly.”’ Speaker, XIII (December 9, 1905), 
236. Unsigned, but identified by Mr. James 
Strachey. A review. 

“Sir Thomas Browne.” Independent review, VIII 
(February, 1906), 158-69. Collected in BC. 
“‘A new book on Sir Thomas Browne.”’ Speaker, 
XIII (February 3, 1906), 441. Unsigned, but 
identified by Mr. James Strachey. A review. 

“The poetry of Blake.”’ Independent review, IX 
(May, 1906), 215-26. Collected in BC. 

“‘Versailles.”” Speaker, XIV (July 28, 1906), 387. 
Collected in CC. 

“Mademoiselle de Lespinasse.’’ Independent re- 
view, X (September, 1906), 345-56. Collected 
in CC. 

“Not by Lockhart.” Speaker, XV (October 20, 
1906), 82-83. Unsigned, but identified by Mr. 
James Strachey. Reviews biographies of Scott 
by Andrew Lang and G. L. G. Norgate. 

“The First Earl of Lytton.” Independent review, 
XII (March, 1907), 332-38. Also in Living age, 
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CCLIII (April 20, 1907), 153-56. Collected in 
Cc. 

“Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.”’ Albany review, 
I (September, 1907), 708-16. Collected in CC. 

“The last Elizabethan.”” New quarterly, I (No- 
vember, 1907), 47-72. Collected in BC. 

“The poetry of Racine.” New quarterly, I (June, 
1908), 361-84. Collected as “Racine” in BC. 

“An anthology.”” New quarterly, I (October, 
1908), 603-10. Also in Living age, CCLIX 
(November 21, 1908), 477-81. Collected in 


CC. 
“The political wisdom of Burke.’’ Spectator, CI 
(November 14, 1908), 774. Signed ‘“‘Z.’’ A let- 


ter to the editor. Identified by Mr. James 
Strachey. Defends Warren Hastings; attacks 
Burke. 

Introduction to Mrs. Inchbald’s A simple story. 
London: Henry Frowde, 1908. Collected in 
cc. 

“The Rousseau affair.’’ New quarterly, III (May, 
1910), 147-57. Collected in BC. 

Landmarks in French literature. (“Home univer- 
sity library.’’) New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1912. First pub- 
lished in England on January 12, 1912. 

“Madame du _ Deffand.”’ Edinburgh review, 
CCXVII (January, 1913), 61-80. Collected in 
BC. 

‘‘Avons-nous changé tout cela?’ New statesman, 
November 22, 1913, pp. 204-6. Collected in 
ce. 

“The old comedy.” New statesman, December 6, 
1913, literary supplement. Collected in CC. 
“Henri Beyle.”” Edinburgh review, CCXIX (Janu- 

ary, 1914), 35-52. Collected in BC. 

“Bonga-Bonga in Whitehall.’’ New statesman, 
January 17, 1914, pp. 459-60. Collected in 

* CC. 

“A Russian humorist.’’ Spectator, CXII (April 
11, 1914), 610-11. Collected in CC. 

“A Victorian critic.’’ New statesman, August 1, 
1914, pp. 529-30. Collected in CC. 


“Voltaire and England.” Edinburgh review, 
CCXX (October, 1914), 392-411. Collected in 
BC. 


“Mr. Hardy’s new poems.” New statesman, De- 
cember 19, 1914, pp. 269-71. Collected in CC. 

‘Voltaire and Frederick the Great.’’ Edinburgh 
review, CCXXII (October, 1915), 351-73. Col- 
lected in BC. 

“French poets through Boston eyes.”’ New states- 

man, March 4, 1916, pp. 524-25. Collected in 

et. 
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‘A short guide to Thomas Hardy.”’ New siates- 
man, March 11, 1916, pp. 551-52. Unsigned, 
but identified by Mr. James Strachey. A re- 
view. 

“A sidelight on Frederick the Great.’’ New states- 
man, January 27, 1917, pp. 397-99. Collected 
in CC. 

‘An adolescent.’’ New statesman, March 31, 1917, 
pp. 613-15. Collected in CC. 

“A statesman: Lord Morley.’ War and peace, 
February, 1918, pp. 190-91. Collected in CC, 

“Rabelais.’”’ New statesman, February 16, 1918 
pp. 473-74. Collected in CC. 

“A diplomatist: Li Hung-Chang.”’ War and peace, 
March, 1918, pp. 208-10. Collected in CC. 
“Militarism and theology.”’ War and peace, May, 

1918, pp. 249-50. Collected in CC. 

Eminent Victorians. London: Chatto & Windus; 
Garden City, New York: Garden City Pub. 
Co., 1918. First published in England on May 
9, 1918. 

“Traps and peace traps.’’ War and peace, June, 
1918, pp. 269-70. Unsigned, but identified by 
Mr. James Strachey. 

“The claims of patriotism.’ War and peace, July, 
1918, pp. 292-93. Collected in CC. 

“The character of Lord Cromer.”’ Times literary 
supplement, July 4, 1918, pp. 313d-314a. A 
letter to the editor, in reply to Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s letter with the same title (zbid., June 
27, 1918, p. 301c). 

‘Lady Hester Stanhope.” Athenaeum, April 4, 
1919; April 11, 1919, pp. 131-33, 166-67. Also, 
under title ‘‘Un-Victorian Victorian,” in Liv- 
ing age, CCCI (May 17, 1919), 409-14; and, 
as “Curious History of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope,” in Golden book, XXII (July, 1935), 
76-81. Collected in BC. 

“Mr. Creevey.” New republic, XIX (June 7, 
1919), 178-81; Athenaeum, June 13, 1919, pp. 
453-55; Living age, CCCII (July 19, 1919), 
158-62. Collected in BC. 

“Shakespeare at Cambridge.’’ Athenaeum, June 
20, 1919, p. 501. Collected in CC. 

“Voltaire.” Athenaeum, August 1, 1919, pp. 677- 
78; New republic, XX (August 6, 1919), 14-16. 
Collected in CC. 

“‘Walpole’s letters.’’ Athenaeum, August 15, 1919, 
pp. 744-45; Living age, September 27, 1919, 
pp. 788-91. Collected in CC. 


— 


“Suppressed passages in Walpole’s letters.” 


Athenaeum, September 5, 1919, p. 853. Signed 
“L.S.”’ Letter to the editor. 
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“Happiness.”” Atlantic monthly, CXXV (April, 
1920), 489-90. Also in New statesman and Na- 
tion, XIII (June 26, 1937), 1045-46. A poem. 

“Dizzy.” Woman’s leader, X1I (July 16, 1920), 
543. Collected in CC. 

Queen Victoria. London: Chatto & Windus; New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Also 
published serially in New republic, XXVI- 
XXVII (March 30-June 8, 1921), 127-29, 
153-55, 181-82, 225-29, 259-63, 285-89, 318- 
23, 347-49, 375-77, 15-18, 42-44. First pub- 
lished in England in early April, 1921. 

Books and characters, French and English. Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus, May, 1922; New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., June, 1922. Contains 
a dialogue attributed to Voltaire which Stra- 
chey says has never been printed before. 

“Sarah Bernhardt.’’ Nation and Athenaeum, 
XXXIII (May 5, 1923), 152-53; Century mag- 
azine, CVI (July, 1923), 468-70. Collected in 
ce. 

Greville.” Nation and Athenaeum, 

XXXIII (August 11, 1923), 593-94; New re- 

public, XXXV (August 15, 1923), 325-27. 

Not collected. 


“John Aubrey.” Nation and Athenaeum, XX XIII 


(September 15, 1923), 741-42; New republic, 
XXXVI (October 10, 1923), 176-78. Collected 
in PM. 


“Congreve, Collier, and Macaulay.” Nation and 


Athenaeum, XXXIV (October 13, 1923), 56- 
58; New republic, XX VI (November 21, 1923), 
335-36. Collected in PM as “Congreve, Col- 
lier, Macaulay, and Mr. Summers.” 

Nation and Athenaeum, 
XXXIV (November 17, 1923), 271-72; New 
republic, XX XVII (November 28, 1923), 12-— 
13. Collected in PM. 


“The sad story of Dr. Colbatch.”’ Nation and 


Athenaeum, XXXIV (December 22, 1923), 
459-60; New republic, XX XVII (December 
26, 1923), 115-16. Collected in PM. 


“The Abbé Morellet.’’ Nation and Athenaeum, 


XXXIV ‘January 26, 1924), 602-3; New re- 
public, XXXVII (February 13, 1924), 306-7. 
Collected in PM. 

Nation and Athenaeum, XXXV 
(July 26, 1924), 534-35; New republic, 
XXXIX (July 30, 1924), 265-67. Colle:ted in 
PM. 


Sévigné’s cousin.”” Nation and 


Athenaeum, XXXVI (October 4, 1924), 14— 
15; New republic, XL (October 8, 1924), 141- 
42. Collected in PM. 
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“James Boswell.’’ Nation and Athenaeum, 
XXXVI (January 31, 1925), 609-10; New re- 
public, XLI (February 4, 1925), 283-85. Col- 
lected in PM. 

“Mary Berry.’’ Nation and Athenaeum, XXXVI 
(March 21, 1925), 856-58; New republic, XLII 
(April 1, 1925), 152-54. Collected in PM. 

Pope. (Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1925.) Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1925. 
First ed., June, 1925. Reprinted in CC. 

The son of heaven. A play, two performances of 
which were given at the Scala Theatre, Lon- 
don, July 12 (Sunday), at 8:15 p.m., and July 
13 at 2:30 p.m. Performed for the benefit of 
the London Society for Women’s Service. (For 
the complete cast, see the London Times, 
July 14, 1925, p. 12c. See also reviews by J. C. 
Squire, Lendon mercury, August, 1925, pp. 
422-23; and Desmond MacCarthy, New states- 
man, July 18, 1925, p. 394.) Not published. 

“The eighteenth century.”’ Nation and Athenae- 
um, XXXIX (May 29, 1926), 205-6; New 
republic, XLVII (June 16, 1926), 110-12. Col- 
lected in CC. 


“The life, illness, and death of Dr. North.” Na- 


tion and Athenaeum, XL (February 19, 1927), 
694-95; New republic, L (March 9, 1927), 67- 
69. Collected in PM. 


“A frock-coat portrait of a great king.’’ Daily 


mail, October 11, 1927, p. 10d-e. A review of 
Sir Sidney Lee’s King Edward VII, Vol. II. 


Letter to the London Times, November 12, 1927, 


p. 8a. Insists on the publication of the com- 
plete Greville memoirs. 


’ Nation and Athenaeum, XLII (January 
7, 1928), 536-38. Collected in PM. 


“Gibbon.” Nation and Athenaeum, XLII (Janu- 


ary 14, 1928), 565-67. Collected in PM. 


‘Macaulay.’ Nation and Athenaeum, XLII (Jan- 


uary 21, 1928), 596-97. Collected in PM. 


“Carlyle.” Nation and Athenaeum, XLII (Janu- 


ary 28, 1928), 646-48. Collected in PM. 


Introduction to G. H. W. Rylands’ Words and 


poetry. London: Hogarth Press, 1928; New 
York: Payson & Clark, 1928. Reprinted in 
CC. 


Elizabeth and Essex: a tragic history. London: 


Chatto & Windus, December, 1928; New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., December, 
1928. Published serially with omissions in 
Ladies’ home journal, XLV (September, 1928), 
6-7; (October, 1928), 9-10; (November, 1928), 
16-17; (December, 1928), 17. 














“Obscenity in literature.’’ Nation and Athenaeum, 
XLIV (March 30, 1929), 108. Letter to the 
editor. A reply to Gilbert Murray, who had ob- 
jected to the obscenity in modern literature. 

“Mandell Creighton.”’ New York herald tribune 
books, May 28, 1929, pp. [1], 6; Life and letlers 
(London), II (June, 1929), 409-16. Collected 
as “Creighton” in PM. 

“One of the Victorians.’’ Saturday review of litera- 
ture, VII (December 6, 1930), 418-19; Life 
and letlers, V (December, 1930), 431-38. Col- 
lected as “Froude” in PM. 

‘‘Madame de Lieven.”’ Saturday review of litera- 
ture, VII (April 18, 1931), 748-49; Life and 
letters, VI (April, 1931), 247-58. Collected in 
PM. 

“The Président de Brosses.’’ New statesman and 
Nation, I (April 11, 18, 1931), 250-51, 281- 
82; New republic, LX VI (April 22, 1931), 267- 
70. Collected in PM. 

Portraits in miniature and other essays. London: 
Chatto & Windus, May, 1931; New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 

Characters and commentaries. London: Chatto & 

Windus, November, 1933; New York: Har- 
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“The two triumphs.” Saturday review of litera- 
Y 


“The two triumphs,” “The Haschish,’’ ‘“Happi- 


Editor, with Roger Fulford, of The Greville mem- 


Duke University 












court, Brace & Co., 1933. Edited with a pref- 
ace by James Strachey. Contains an unfinished 
essay (“Othello’’) hitherto unpublished. 


ture, XVI (June 19, 1937), 4. A poem. 


ness.”’ New Statesman and Nation, XXII (June 
26, 1937), 1045-46. Poems. Editorial note: 
“Lytton Strachey .... began to write verse 
at the age of seven, and continued to do so 
throughout his life. The first of the poems 
printed here is dated 1905, the second 1906- 
1908, the third 1915.” 


oirs, 1814-1860. 8 vols. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1938. First complete and unexpurgated 
edition. Fulford says in the preface that 
Strachey started work on this edition in 1928. 
“The notes are almost all Mr. Strachey’s— 
though here and there it has been found pos- 
sible to add to them in the light of information 
published since his death.” 


CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 
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Die mittelniederdeutsche Ubersetzung der soge- 
nannten Hieronymus-Briefe: Eine sprach- 
liche Untersuchung nebst Textausgabe. By 
MartTTA JAATINEN. Helsinki: Die Finnische 
Literaturgesellschaft, 1944. Pp. xii+369. 
4 facsimiles. 

The purported letters of Eusebius, Augus- 
tine, and Cyrillus concerning the death of 
Jerome, actually a product of the thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century, played a sig- 
nificant part in a vigorous Jerome cult which, 
spreading from Italy, was interwoven with a 
variety of intellectual and religious movements 
during the transition from the Middle Ages to 
modern times. 

The translation of these letters into Early 
New High German by Johann von Neumarkt 
(Johann von Olmiitz)' has for a number of 
years been accorded the attention it merits 
from a linguistic and cultural point of view. In 
the present volume Martta Jaatinen has 
widened the scope of the problem by revealing 
the cultural and linguistic importance of these 
so-called “Jerome letters” in Low German 
territory. At the outset it must be admitted 
that the Low German tradition? was noi as 
significant a factor as the High German tradi- 
tion, either quantitatively (the four manu- 
scripts contrast with almost forty in High 
German) or qualitatively (the various transla- 
tors and adapters were obviously unable to 
compete with the clarity and stylistic freedom 
of the imperial chancellor). Nevertheless, the 
Low German tradition has valid intrinsic im- 
portance. 

Culturally, it emphasizes the significant 
role played by the Brothers of Common Life in 
the intellectual and religious activity of Low 


1 Edited by Joseph Klapper in Vol. VI, No. 2, of 
the series ‘‘Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation.”’ 


2? The author clearly establishes the independence 
of this tradition from the High German version of 
Johann von Neumarkt. Only two incunabula, a Low 
German Liibeck print of 1484 and a Dutch print of the 
same year, are direct translations of Johann von Neu- 
markt’s version, and hence outside the Low German 
tradition represented by the manuscripts 
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Saxon territory in the fifteenth century. All 
the manuscripts are evidence of the vigorous 
impulses radiating eastward from Deventer. 
Linguistically, the tradition not only produced 
texts which furnish needed additions to our 
knowledge of Low German phonology and 
usage but also forged close linguistic links be- 
tween Middle Low German and Middle 
Dutch. The importance of an East Dutch 
standard language as the medium used by the 
Brothers of Common Life in their propa- 
gandistic efforts is strikingly revealed in several 
of the manuscripts. 

Three of the four manuscripts represent 
independent adaptations of an original trans- 
lation of the Jerome letters into this East 
Dutch standard language. Of the two com- 
plete versions, L (now at Liibeck, presumably 
written in Liibeck at St. Michael’s Convent of 
the Sisters of Common Life about the middle 
of the fifteenth century) is much closer lin- 
guistically to the East Dutch original than is O 
(now at Oidenburg, probably written at 
Frenswegen in 1473). K (now at Copenhagen, 
presumably stemming from the region around 
Liibeck in the middle of the fifteenth century), 
an abbreviated extract from the Cyrillus letter 
written in the North Low Saxon standard lan- 
guage, stands closer to O than to L. W (now 
in Wolfenbiittel, probably written at the 
monastery of Steterburg in 1437), containing 
the Augustine letter as well as parts of the 
Cyrillus letter, represents an independent 
translation from the Latin into North Low 
Saxon. The Latin text which served as the 
model for W as well as for LOK was noi the 
special Prague text prepared by Johann von 
Neumarkt but a compromise between the 
Prague text and the Italian tradition which is 
best represented by the Zell print of 1470 in 
Cologne (Eusebius, Augustinus, Cyrillus de 
Hieronymo). 

Space limitations prevented the printing of 
both O and L, and the editor, after some 
hesitation, decided on O as presenting more 
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valuable linguistic evidence from the point of 
view of Low German. The apparatus indicates 
the variants of L in choice of words and ex- 
pressions but does not indicate the phono- 
logical deviations. To compensate, the lan- 
guage of L (as well as of the other manu- 
scripts) is analyzed carefully in the introduc- 
tion. It is regrettable that limitations of space 
and time did not permit the compiling of a 
glossary. Facsimile reproductions from each of 
the manuscripts reveal the general format and 
the character of the handwriting. 

The introductory material, in addition to 
offering a careful description of the manu- 
scripts themselves and an analysis of their 
origins and their relation to one another and 
to the Latin and High German versions, pre- 
sents a useful summarized account of the influ- 
ence of the Jerome letters and contains valu- 
able information on the part played by the 
Brothers of Common Life in spreading this 
heritage throughout northern Germany. Sur- 
mounting the handicaps imposed on her by the 
war, the author has added to our knowledge 
and provided the means for further investiga- 
tion. 

GerorcE J. METCALF 
University of Chicago 
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demanda do Santo Graal. By Avausto 
Maange. 3 vols. Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1944. 

This edition of the Portuguese Demanda is a 
welcome addition to Arthurian texts of impor- 
tance. The Demanda belongs to the cyclic re- 
daction of medieval Grail romances which goes 
under the name of Robert de Boron. It com- 
prises the third part of a trilogy, corresponding 
to the Queste and Mort Artu of the Old French 
version (Huth MS), of which the Estoire (plus 
Merlin) and the Suite Merlin are the other two 
parts. It is preserved in a Vienna manuscript 
(of about 1438), a portion of which had been 
edited in 1887 by Reinhardstoettner. Thanks 
to the generosity of the Brazilian government 
and the enterprise and scholarship of Augusto 
Magne, the complete text is now before us, 
handsomely edited, with an introduction (of 
dubious value, I regret to say) by Americo 
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Fac6é and a glossary that fills 416 pages of 
Volume III. A fourth volume on grammar, also 
by Magne, is promised within a short time. If, 
now, the hitherto unpublished MS 643 in the 
Torre do Tombo at Lisbon, representing the 
Portuguese Estoire, could also be edited by 
Magne, Arthurians would possess the full ex- 
tant material of the Portuguese version of the 
Grail cycle. 

While a critical review of Professor Magne’s 
text can be made only by a competent His- 
panic-Portuguese linguist, the following re- 
marks may be of interest to Arthurian scholars 
in general. Magne (p. 33) gives this account of 
his procedure: ‘‘Desfaco as siglas e as abrevia- 
turas, adopto um sistema grafico racional e 
coerente, abro alfneas, e, acime de tudo, acre- 
scento, em grifo, os vocdbulos, ou mesmo as 
cldusulas, que me pareceram indispensdveis 
para tornar o nosso texto compreensfvel.” 
Since the footnotes give the manuscript read- 
ings that have thus been “enlarged,”’ this gives 
an intelligible text for which the average 
Arthurian reader must be grateful. 

As for the bibliography (see, above all, II, 
433), it is far too rudimentary to be of value— 
strange to say, even for a student of the De- 
manda and its relationship to the Spanish De- 
manda and the moot question of their depend- 
ence on the French. I need only mention the 
failure to include such works as Heinzel, 
‘Ueber die franzésischen Gralromane,” Denk- 
schriften (Vienna Academy), Volume XL; see 
pages 162 ff. on the Portuguese version; Pietsch, 
Spanish Grail fragments (“Modern philology 
monographs” [1924]), Volume I, where 
(pp. xix) substantial evidence is given for the 
theory that the Portuguese is derived from the 
Spanish and not directly from the French (as 
Facé apodictically states on p. 25 of his intro- 
duction) ; or Sommer, ‘The Queste of the Holy 
Grail,” Romania, Volume XXXVI (1907), who 
(p. 390) first revealed the literary significance 
of the Portuguese version. To be sure, Rodri- 
gues Lapa’s reply to Pietsch (1930), which 
mentions Bohigas y Balaguer’s commentary on 
Pietsch, together with a later article by Bohi- 
gas (1933), is cited, and I find Pietsch listed in 
the glossdrio (Vol. III) ; but the problem of Por- 
tuguese derivation is nowhere seriously dis- 
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cussed, which is regrettable in an edition aim- 
ing to be complete. Equally inadequate is the 
“Origem da palavra Graal’; my edition of 
Boron’s poem is mentioned (p. 410) but not 
the two articles (MP, XIII, 681, and AJP, 
LXVI, 279) on the words graal and gradalis— 
the latter occurring in Spain as early as 1010— 
or Spitzer’s interesting etymology, to which I 
refer. These shortcomings, while not funda- 
mental, could still be remedied in Volume IV.! 
Incidentally, too, it would be useful to re- 
move the misunderstanding in scholar’s minds 
due to Pietsch’s failure to state that his Josep 
Abarimatia is an abbreviated form of the Es- 
toire (not Boron’s Joseph)—corresponding, as 
Sommer (Romania, XXXVI, 390) saw, to the 
Portuguese Torre do Tombo manuscript. Let 
us hope that this, as well as the other matters 
mentioned, may engage Magne’s attention, so 
that this otherwise praiseworthy edition may 
command the respect it deserves. 
WiuiaM A. NITZE 
Newberry Labrary 
Chicago 


English literature at the close of the Middle Ages. 
By E. K. CuamsBers. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1945. Pp. 247. 

This, the second volume to appear of the 
Oxford history of English literature, lacks the 
unity suggested by its title. It consists, in fact, 
of four brief monographs: medieval drama, the 
carol and fifteenth-century lyric, popular nar- 
rative poetry and the ballad, and Malory. To 
a large extent the first three sections deal with 
literature composed earlier than the fifteenth 
century, since the author treats of their sub- 
ject matter from the beginning. Indeed, if the 
section on Malory could be disregarded, a good 
title would be “English popular literature 
chiefly before 1500.” That an extended history 
of English literature must include discussion of 
those subjects is clear, but why a section on 
Malory is joined to them is not clear. Surely, it 

1 The later volumes of Parry’s Arthurian bibliog- 
raphy, Vol. I, might then be mentioned. Reference 
should also be made to Pietsch’s further contribution 
in the Philologische Studien (dedicated to Voretzsch) 


Halle, 1927), and to Jean Frappier, Mort Artu, 2 vols. 
Paris, 1936). 
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will be difficult in some later volume to treat 
Caxton’s activities without including Malory; 
and, similarly, in some other volume all the 
writings covered so well by Miss Hammond in 
her English verse from Chaucer to Surrey, as 
well as the prose of the fifteenth century, must 
be discussed. 

Of course, any writing by this venerable 
scholar would arouse interest. In particular, a 
survey of medieval drama made more than 
forty years after his famous two volumes on 
that subject demands attention if only to see 
what he adds to his early account. These sixty- 
five pages are, in fact, a remarkable condensa- 
tion of the contents of the second volume of 
that work, to which are added such important 
facts as have been discovered since and epit- 
omes of W. W. Greg’s conclusions as to the 
composition of the cycles. This analysis of the 
cycles, however, is so compressed that prob- 
ably only a reader who could have the texts of 
the plays before him and could read them on 
each point discussed would get much from it. 
The summaries and criticism of the chief mo- 
rality plays, on the other hand, are much more 
detailed and quite easy to follow. Chambers 
avoids the pitfall of suggesting that the moral- 
ities evolved out of the mystery plays. It might 
be questioned, however, whether one should 
say without qualification that “the earliest 
morality of which we know anything is a Pater 
noster play” (p. 51). That this play or cycle 
dealt with the seven deadly sins is clear; but, in 
view of the difficulty which morality writers 
had in devising different allegorical actions, 
one might doubt that the author(s) of this 
play could conceive seven or eight brief sym- 
bolic dramas. Perhaps, rather, it was a series of 
dramatized exempla, possibly somewhat like 
Dux moraud. 

On the second subject here treated the au- 
thor has written extensively in the first volume 
of The medieval stage and elsewhere. In this ex- 
cellent survey of the subject, Chambers makes 
effective use of R. L. Greene’s Early English 
carols. 

In the section on ballads, the author follows 
the form even through the nineteenth century 
and discusses the modern collection and study 
of ballads. This section has much valuable 
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comment and criticism of the views expressed 
by other scholars. 

The section on Malory, the shortest of the 
four, presents what scholarship has been able 
to learn about Malory’s book and his life. The 
admission that there are faults in Malory, 
“confusions and inconsistency,” and tedious- 
ness in the repetitions of the same type of ad- 
venture is refreshing. The section ends rather 
oddly by an account of the historical facts 
about the Sir Thomas Malory commonly sup- 
posed to be the author. Here Chambers is 
troubled by the “marked spiritual cleavage be- 
tween the Malory of romance and the Malory 
whom biographical research has revealed.” 
After quoting a passage in which Launcelot 
says that a knight who is a thief and a ravisher 
of women does shame to the Order of Knight- 
hood, Chambers concludes: “Surely the Sir 
Thomas of Monks Kirby could not have writ- 
ten this without a twinge”’ (p. 205). 

The volume is completed by a bibliography 
and an index. 

J. R. Hubert 
University of Chicago 


Vlaamsche sprookjesthema’s in het licht der 
romaansche en germaansche kultuurstroom- 
ingen. By Maurits pE Meyer. (“Konin- 
klijke Vlaamsche Akademie voor Taal- en 
Letterkunde,” Reeks VI, No. 63.) Leuven 
[Louvain]: De Vlaamsche Drukkerij, 1942. 
Pp. 190. 

- This excellent study deals with some impor- 
tant and widely known tales and reaches novel 
results. It concerns the distribution and inter- 
relations of ten tales in the Household tales of 
the Brothers Grimm. Ten separate, detailed in- 
vestigations establish the intermediary posi- 
tion of Flanders, with closer affiliations now to 
Germany and now to France. De Meyer does 
not endeavor to establish the direction of the 
current. Results of general interest and great 
value appear in the discussion of literary and 
folk versions. Of these ten tales, the first six 
(Grimm, Nos. 93, 60, 82, 88 and 127!, 182, 19) 
exist in France, Flanders, and Germany only 


143 and 32 are tales 


1Nos. 88 and 127 and Nos 
represented by two versions 
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in folk versions, and the last four (Grimm, Nos. 
36, 45, 61, 143, and 32') exist in both folk and 
literary versions. De Meyer shows that the 
versions in Grimm have exerted no significant 
influence on the folk parallels. We have hither- 
to believed that the publication of the House- 
hold tales marked the beginning of a rapid de- 
cline in the art of telling folk tales and that the 
versions in Grimm were widely adopted or at 
least contaminated the folk versions. This is 
not the case. Since the Grimm versions not in- 
frequently represent aberrant forms. their in- 
fluence is—or would be—easily detected. Only 
five of the twelve details characteristic of the 
German folk texts of “Cupid and Psyche”’ oc- 
cur in Grimm (No. 88), and only two in the 
parallel version (No. 127). Seven of the char- 
acteristic folk details do not appear in ‘Das 
Biirle’ (Grimm, No. 81). Obviously, the 
Grimm text is quite independent of the folk 
versions. The same is true of tales existing in 
both literary and folk versions. The literary 
versions have passed from country to country 
with slight changes; the folk versions exhibit 
the characteristic local or national variations 
that identify what Von Sydow calls ‘“eko- 
types.”” Much the same results might have 
been won by studying Wilhelm Wisser’s care- 
ful recordings of North German tales (see 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, XIII 
[1903], 301-10 [Grimm, No. 192] and XXIII 
[1912], 166-79 [Grimm, No. 20]). No one ap- 
pears to have noticed the slight influence of 
the Grimm versions on these oral texts at the 
time that Wisser printed his articles. De Mey- 
er’s very curious and interesting results call for 
further discussion and interpretation. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley 


The stylistic development of Keats. By WALTER 
Jackson Bate. (“Revolving fund series,” 
Vol. XIII.) New York: Modern Language 
Association of America; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1945. Pp. x+214. 

The author says of his book that it is “two- 
fold in its purpose: it seeks to give a precise 
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description of the unfolding and development 
of a great poet’s stylistic craftsmanship, and it 
also attempts to ally this technical progression 
with the changing bents of mind which gave it 
rise and direction” (p. vii). The peculiar excel- 
lence which Keats attained, according to Bate, 
is “the consummate stylistic manifestation, at 
once intense and restrained, of a passionate 
desire for absorption in what for him was 
poetical”; and, while his conception of the 
poetical underwent progressive change, “‘it 
was almost always directed to the specific and 
the concrete” (p. 1). Bate distinguishes the 
following stages in Keats’s development: the 
period of apprenticeship, which, as exemplified 
by the early sonnets and couplet-poems and by 
“Isabella,” was characterized by decreasing 
conventionalism ; a period of especially increas- 
ing intensity and restraint, which reached its 
climax in the “odes of May, 1819” (p. 141); 
and a period of incompleted transition, em- 
bracing “Lamia,” “The fall of Hyperion,” and 
“To autumn,” the latter appearing as a sudden 
and inexplicable regression to the poetical 
characteristics of the second period (pp. 
182 ff.). The “changing bents of mind” which 
Bate relates to these periods appear to be 
Keats’s beliefs, either as affecting his choice of 
literary models or as concerned with Beauty, 
Truth, and the poet. Thus Bate differentiates 
the second and third periods in terms of 
Keats’s altering view of life; the former period 
is characterized by the poet’s belief that 
Beauty must eventually triumph, while the 
latter is marked by the belief that Evil “‘is both 
inherent and necessary in nature” (p. 148). 
In general, Bate’s method may be described as 
statistical, and the phenomena of style which 
he takes into account are such as emerge in the 





tradition: approach to problems of stylistic 
an approach adopted, the author remarks (p. 
vil), for the better communication of his ideas. 
Thus his prosodic analysis, which figures im- 
portantly in the book, depends mainly upon 
such conventional and simple distinctions as 
that between stressed, unstressed, and inter- 
mediate syllables, or that between varying 
positions of caesuras, or between end-stopped 
and run-on lines, and the like. Similarly, the 
broader aspects of style are represented by 
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such matters as the repetition of words, the use 
of active or passive participles, variations in 
word-structure, etc. So viewed, Keats’s diction 
appears as increasingly concrete and concise, 
and his prosody as increasingly complex, in- 
tegral, and various. 

A competent study, so “‘traditional’’—the 
word is Bate’s (p. vii)—both in the formula- 
tion of its problem and in the methods of its 
inquiry, is certain to recommend itself; and 
whoever is disposed to regard it with skepti- 
cism had better be sure of his ground, for he is 
questioning, not a book but a tradition. This 
ought not, of course, to preclude criticism; on 
the contrary, the appearance of Bate’s study 
affords an excellent opportunity for scrutiny of 
the tradition which underlies it; for, in propor- 
tion as we view Bate’s book as exemplifying 
traditional historico-critical study, we must 
view tradition as responsible for its faults or 
virtues. This squares precisely with the present 
fact, for, while Bate’s conclusions seem to me a 
somewhat scanty harvest after two hundred- 
odd pages of reaping, the disproportion of 
labor and result is only partly due to Bate’s 
habits of leisurely exposition, although a little 
discipline might have reduced this volume to 
a moderately long article; the other and far 
more important half of the story is that the 
traditional methods of literary history and of 
criticism which are here involved have had a 
traditionally scanty harvest. 

The art of history resembles the other arts 
in that it involves certain speculative questions 
which perhaps are seldom of interest to the 
practitioner of the art, for they not only seem 
wide of his particular task but, because they 
are implicit, remote from the art itself. Never- 
theless, they require frequent review if the art 
is not to degenerate into a sort of ritual, in 
which tradition or convention replaces purpose 
as the determinant of procedure. Latter-day 
history has become so completely and purely 
historical that frequently it is not history at 
all, for the historian, in his zeal to be historical 
exclusively, forgets that history necessarily 
involves a plurality of arts and sciences and a 
plurality of things, therefore, that are only 
indirectly relevant to history. A glance at the 
nature of historical proof will establish the fact 
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of this plurality. If we view any unit of histori- 
cal proof—a historical syllogism, for example 
—we may observe that certain data are as- 
serted to permit the inference of a certain con- 
clusion; the principle which permits this infer- 
ence and which is seldom explicit—in this case, 
the dictum de omni et nullo generally, and 
especially the rules of syllogistic mood and 
figure—is not a matter of “history” in the nar- 
row modern sense, but of logic. That it is, how- 
ever, a necessary part of historical method may 
be seen from the fact that no inference is pos- 
sible without it. If the truth of premises and 
conclusion is granted but the principle of infer- 
ence denied, no historical proof is open to the 
historian; he must defend his argument not as 
fact but as argument; and in doing so he is 
obviously outside his story. Moreover, since 
the principle of inference must determine both 
the form of presentation and the matter of his 
data, it is clear that even the most elementary 
historical procedures depend upon matters not 
in themselves historical. But this is not all: the 
principle of inference itself, in whatever sys- 
tem, is a function of propositional structure 
and of the definition of truth in that system; 
and these matters are, in turn, consequences of 
the significances of terms. The historian who 
offers the barest and simplest fact, no less than 
the historian who is elaborately philosophical, 
commits himself, therefore, to some theory of 
truth and of discourse. Indeed, only a small 
part of his data, even, is historical; for, if his- 
tory deals only with particulars, these par- 
ticulars of fact are vastly outnumbered by 
probabilities and necessities drawn from arts, 
sciences, and faculties other than history; and, 
further, even the historical thesis itself is more 
than frequently not a simple proposition of his- 
torical fact but an exponible proposition in 
which historical fact is only one exponent. 
Finally, even the formulation of a historical 
problem is not a historical matter; it is, in fact, 
prior to any historical enterprise and therefore 
could not be historical in nature. 

To say all this is not to intimate that the 
historian must be master of all knowledge; but 
it would be better and safer to conclude this 
than to conclude that the historian should 
ignore the nonhistorical faculties on which his 
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art depends. History must inevitably have a 
certain matter; that matter is never the matter 
of history exclusively but always the matter of 
some other art or science; consequently, his- 
tory must inevitably be founded upon other 
arts or sciences, and the historian must 
know these, in so far as they relate to the 
particulars which he reports. But, it may 
be objected, custom and habit, in art as in 
life, will generally replace reasoning, and it 
is right that they should do so; we need not 
and should not reason afresh in every in- 
stance. True enough, in part; but custom and 
habit are serviceable so only when they ac- 
cord with what reason would prescribe; left 
unchecked and unexamined, they may rapidly 
degenerate into what I have called “ritual,” 
and by that term I mean custom which is 
justified only by custom. The danger of such 
degeneration is at its greatest when the 
“speculative” problems, as the historian is 
nowadays likely to view them, concern the 
nature or value of the objects entering into the 
history. Consequently, although the general 
indifference of the literary historian to the 
“speculative” questions of critical theory has 
not hindered the production of much excellent 
history where the primary concern has been 
with the actions, characters, habits, and cir- 
cumstances of writers, it has resulted in con- 
fusion or triviality where the historian has 
sought to substitute history for criticism or 
where he has attempted the solution of his- 
torical problems involving critical proposi- 
tions without taking these latter sufficiently 
into account. 

Bate’s study may be taken as an illustration 
of the latter case. His thesis that Keats devel- 
oped as an artist in certain ways is, indeed, a 
historical one, but it is not merely so; for, in 
stating what one means by “developing in 
craftsmanship,” one must define craftsman- 
ship itself, and that is not a historical, but a 
critical, question. The thesis is, in short, an 
exponible proposition, and, as such, its estab- 
lishment depends upon the probability or self- 
evident truth of its exponents. Suppose it were 
possible to prove by history alone that Keats 
acted; proof that he acted ethically would, 
nevertheless, involve a question which is not a 
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matter of history but of ethics, and ethics must 
now dictate in part what data are relevant and 
what are not. In precisely the same fashion the 
data relevant to the thesis that a writer devel- 
oped in poetic skill are determined in part by 
the poetic art; and the historian who is ham- 
pered by inadequate critical theory has no 
guaranty of the relevance and adequacy of his 
evidence. 

The inadequacy of Bate’s critical theory is 
reflected not merely in the data which he em- 
ploys and the data which he ignores but in his 
very formulation of his problem. The problem 
of what constitutes the craftsmanship of a 
major poet and of how and why it developed is 
undoubtedly important; but in Bate’s formula- 
tion it is instantly simplified; for the word 
“craftsmansbip” to him, as to many literary 
historians, is not so much a matter of excel- 
lence in a writer as it is a signal for the com- 
mencement of certain ritualistic operations of 
the historian. How far the word is from any 
literary significance may best be seen from the 
fact that, whereas the subtle craftsmanship of 
Keats might be thought to require the utmost 
sensibility for its appreciation and analysis, 
Bate’s method requires none at all. Crafts- 
manship here reduces to changes in the per- 
centage of occurrence of certain stylistic traits 
of the most obvious order, and elementary 
statistics is the appropriate instrument. As a 
matter of fact, the term “stylistic” is a mis- 
nomer as well; actually, there is not a single 
question of stylistic in the book. For style is 
how one says what, and it is impossible to 
describe accurately, and certainly to evaluate, 
the how apart from the what. But I find nothing 
in Bate’s book that treats of this relation; the 
gradual disappearance of medial inversion, for 
instance, is apparently, for him, a develop- 
ment in skill, quite aside from questions of its 
appropriateness or inappropriateness in a given 
place. Indeed, I cannot see why Bate should 
talk even of the poet’s developing skill; for it is 
perfectly clear from Keats’s earliest practice 
that he was capable of inverting the medial 
foot or not, as he chose, and that this was a 
capacity which he retained to the last. 

What Bate evokes as criteria, in default of 
any critical theory, are such myths as are cir- 
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culated in elementary composition classes: 
“concreteness” is good; “conciseness” is good; 
“sentimentality” is bad; ete. That these are 
not real criteria is obvious, for it is as certainly 
the case that good poetic diction is frequently 
neither concrete nor concise as it is that bad 
poetic diction is frequently both. The inter- 
change of Hamlet and Osric, for instance, is 
neither concrete nor concise and would be 
absurd if it were either; and Shakespeare’s 
Sonnet CX XIX—perhaps his finest—is wholly 
abstract. Not only, however, are these criteria 
not criteria, but they have no particular refer- 
ence to poetry; on the contrary, they are com- 
mensurate with diction itself and cannot be 
applied to poetry without consideration of the 
special role of diction in poetry. 

All this may suggest that Bate has insuf- 
ficiently analyzed the problem which he poses; 
it is perhaps this insufficiency of analysis that 
led him to choose statistical methods, which 
are patently inapplicable to his problem, since 
goodness or badness of style is not a matter of 
the number of occurrences of this as compared 
with the number of occurrences of that, but 
of the goodness or badness of these things 
relative to the particular natures of thie 
poems in which they appear. To treat style 
in the statistical manner is to treat it as 
if it were merely a mixture to be defined by 
stating the proportions of the ingredients, 
which in no wise explains why the mixture 
should or should not be what it is. Such a 
method precludes the possibility of finding 
poetic causes for the phenomena observed in the 
practice of the poet; the historian is thrown, 
for his causal propositions, upon suppositions 
as to the character of the poet or his age. While 
such causal attributions (e.g., as to the “in- 
fluence’ on Keats of various writers) are gen- 
erally made with an air of science and are 
generally received with respect, they are, by 
themselves, little more than a sedative for 
scientific curiosity. 

In short, this work fails in its purpose—a 
high one, as I have said—because the author 
has failed to grasp his problem and to address 
to it proper methods of inquiry and proof. If 
his statement (ef. p. vii) that his procedure is in 
the tradition of literary scholarship is correct— 
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as I, for one, think it is—the result sheds much 
light on the accuracy of the traditional instru- 
ments of historical and critical research and 
affords to both historian and critic certain 
excellent themes for contemplation. 


ELDER OLSON 
University of Chicago 


A stage version of Shelley’s ‘‘Cenci.’’ By ARTHUR 
C. Hicxs and R. Minton Ciarke. Cald- 
well, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1945. Pp. 156. 


In March, 1940, at the Civie Playhouse in 
Bellingham, Washington, the Bellingham The- 
atre Guild gave five performances of The Cenci 
under the direction of Mr. Clarke, one of the 
editors named above, with the other editor, 
Mr. Hicks, playing Count Cenci. Their edition 
presents the complete text of the drama plus, 
in brackets, stage directions supplementing the 
very scanty ones provided by Shelley and 
clearly and sensibly indicating the scenery and 
action of the Bellingham production. Foot- 
notes indicate the omission of a few passages 
in the staging; the only one of any extent being 
of descriptive material in a speech by Beatrice 
(Act III, scene 1, ll. 245-59 and 260-64). I no- 
tice a few apparently accidental omissions of 
punctuation and some verbal errors in the text, 
of which the following seem worth mention: 

I, 2, 46: “old” should be “only”’; III, 2, 9: 
“unreplenishing” should be “unreplenished”’; 
IV, 1, 103: ‘‘comes” should be “come” (sub- 
junctive) ; IV, 2, 6: “has” should be “hast’’; V, 
1, 8: “sacred” should be “scared”; V, 3, 91: 
“that” should be “their.” 

The chief value of this book lies in its intro- 
ductory material, comprising mainly a discus- 
sion of the scanty stage history of the play and 
an argument that the traditional view of its un- 
suitability for acting is unsound. A French cor- 
respondent of the Times literary supplement 
(November 24, 1945) has pointed out that in 
1891 and 1935 there were French productions 
of The Cencit not mentioned by Messrs. Hicks 
and Clarke; and another writer in the same 
journal (November 10, 1945) has noted that 
the London performance of the play on No- 
vember 13, 1922, was not in the King’s The- 
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atre, Hammersmith (as stated on p. 21), but at 
the New Theatre. Regardless of incomplete- 
ness or error, however, the editors’ collection 
of material on the public reception of the play 
when acted, the qualities of the chief actors 
and actresses, and other topics from sources 
not easily accessible is interesting and val- 


uable. 
GeorGE L. Mars 


University of Chicago 


The Centennial edition of the works of Sidney 
Lanier. Edited by CHARLES R. ANDERSON 
et al. 10 vols. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1945. 

Despite general agreement that Sidney 
Lanier, for various reasons, ranks as a major 
figure in American literature, there has been, 
heretofore, no collected edition of his writings. 
This edition, planned to appear in the hun- 
dredth year since his birth, remedies this omis- 
sion. Although wartime delays have post- 
poned actual publication for four years (1942- 
46), the collection is a noteworthy memorial. 

The general editor is Charles R. Anderson. 
The volumes and their individual editors are as 
follows: I: Poems and poem outlines, Charles R. 
Anderson; II: The science of English verse and 
essays on music, Paull F. Baum; III: Shakspere 
and his forerunners, Kemp Malone; IV: The 
English novel and essays on literature, Clarence 

xyohdes and Kemp Malone; V: Tiger-lilies and 
southern prose, Garland Greever; VI: Florida 
and miscellaneous prose, Philip Graham; VII- 
X: Letters, Charles R. Anderson and Aubrey H. 
Starke. Mr. Anderson and his associates de- 
serve congratulations for the admirable work 
they have done as editors, and the Johns Hop- 
kins Press is to be commended for the hand- 
some format of the set. 

Intelligent editing has done much to make 
these volumes usable. Each book in the set 
contains an illuminating introduction, brief 
or long, according to the complexity of the 
problems with which it properly deals. The 
editors have considered textual problems care- 
fully, have justified their choices, and have 
systematically recorded any textual variants. 
The notes, although not unduly complicated, 
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are thorough and frequently revealing. A bib- 
liography by Philip Graham and Frieda Thies 
(VI, 379-412) offers extensive aids to further 
study, and an exhaustive index of well above a 
hundred pages helps the reader hunt down par- 
ticular passages. 

The scholarly work of all the editors has 
benefited greatly from the use of the collection 
of manuscripts and books housed in the Lanier 
Memorial Room at Johns Hopkins University. 
Nearly sixteen hundred letters by the poet, 
about a thousand to him, and many about him 
have been levied upon whenever useful. The 
manuscripts of a large share of his works have 
been consulted, as have the volumes in his per- 
sonal library containing marginal notations. 
Aided by this wealth of material, the editors 
have frequently been able to throw new light 
upon previously unknown details in Lanier’s 
life and literary activity. 

The most important new material in the set 
is to be found in the four volumes devoted to 
Lanier’s letters. Here 1,161 of the 1,597 avail- 
able letters by the author have been published, 
nearly 900 of them for the first time. Even let- 
ters which had previously appeared have, in 
many instances, been presented here in more 
accurate versions. Although the whole set will 
be of great value to the student of Lanier, these 
volumes of letters will be particularly useful. 


WALTER BLAIR 
University of Chicago 


John Henry Newman: centenary essays. Edited 
by Henry Tristram. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1945. Pp. 241. 

Acton: the formative years. By Davip MATHEW. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1946. Pp. 
vili+19¢. 

The centenary of Newman’s conversion to 
the Roman Catholic church in 1845 has been 
signalized by numerous publications, of which 
Father Tristram’s little volume of essays by 
various admirers of Newman will rank high 
for some time to come. Considering the war- 
time conditions under which the volume was 
assembled, it is surprising that it achieves such 
a thoughtful, leisurely, scholarly, and generally 
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distinguished quality. For most readers the 
biographical facts about Newman are ade- 
quately covered by Denis Gwynn, the Cardi- 
nal’s Catholicism is clearly stated by H. F. 
Davis, and the problem of what to read about 
and in Newman is well handled by the editor, 
who realizes not only the value of Newman’s 
Essay on development but also the value for 
present-day readers of such Anglican works as 
Newman’s Parochial and plain sermons and of 
such an invaluablé guide to Newman’s thought 
as Przywara’s Einfiihrung in Newmans Wesen 
und Werk and his indispensable Newman syn- 
thesis. More specialized essays will arrest the 
attention of the Newman scholar. That strange 
and ill-revealed affair between Newman and 
the Abbé Jager, on whom there is so tantaliz- 
ingly little in Ward’s Life, is beautifully il- 
luminated by the editor; we learn all the per- 
tinent facts about the Abbé (an unforgettable 
character) and discover that Newman’s share 
in that oddly conducted correspondence was 
far less than one might believe from Ward’s 
abbreviated references. There is also, by Geof- 
frey Tillotson, a paper on ““Newman’s essay on 
poetry,” a close analysis and a just estimate 
of the now seldom read essay which Newman 
wrote at the very beginning of his career, in 
1828, and in which we see that highly sub- 
jective, Platonic, and curiously perverse ap- 
proach which Newman made to Aristotle’s 
Poetics. We agree, in the end, with the author, 
that “no one but Newman could have written 
this essay on poetry” (p. 194). Another reveal- 
ing paper in the volume is that by Christopher 
Hollis, who shows how Dean Church could re- 
main a loyal Anglican all his life and yet re- 
main an equally loyal friend of Newman to the 
very end. This is one of the most penetrating 
and successful essays in the collection. Douglas 
Woodruff, in “Newman and the modern age,” 
had a very difficult subject, with which he has 
been only moderately successful. J. Lewis May 
tells us little that is new in his “Quts desiderio 
———’’; he is as gracefully sentimental and 
trite here as he was in his little biography of 
Newnan, which, alas! Father Tristram else- 
where points to as the only good short sketch 
of the subject. Werner Stark’s essay on New- 
man as a social thinker ends, inevitably, with 
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the conclusion that ‘“Newman’s system of 
ideas ....can never be understood from a 
purely secular point of view” (p. 177)—in 
short, that Newman was never in any real 
sense a social philosopher. Of greater value are 
Francis Vincent Reade’s admirable disposal of 
the “sentimental Newman myth” (pp. 139- 
54) and R. D. Middleton’s pleasant picture of 
“The Vicar of St. Mary’s.” However, if we 
wish to get to the heart of Newman, we should 
turn to the editor’s admirable paper, ‘With 
Newman at prayer,” which has a wider com- 
pass than the title might indicate and which 
sounds the depths of Newman’s soul and (in- 
cidentally) corrects many false impressions 
left by that very charming but misleading 
writer on The mystery of Newman, the Abbé 
Bremond. On the whole, for substance, judg- 
ment, and style, Father Tristram’s centenary 
volume proves to be one of the most distin- 
guished contributions to Newman literature 
for the year 1945. 

In Acton: the formative years, Bishop Math- 
ew, distinguished for his The Jacobean age and 
his The naval heritage, here presents the first 
volume of a projected two-volume life of the 
great Catholic historian. As the jacket admits, 
it is “a picture, drawn swiftly and with light 
touch.” In fact, as one realizes the immensely 
rich life of Lord Acton, his wonderful Con- 
tinental background—Neapolitan, Russian, 
South German, and French—his relations with 
both “the old Catholics” and the “high Whig 
world,” his extremely interesting relations 
with Déllinger, De Tocqueville, Newman, 
Wiseman, and Gladstone—in view of all this, 
one wonders why Bishop Mathew has been 
content to reduce his mighty subject to the di- 
mensions of a little volume of 196 pages. 
Doubtless, the war has had something to do 
with his decision; at the end of his introduction 
there are two significant dates—June, 1938, 
and January, 1945. However, the general 
method of the book suggests that the author 
never intended to do more than follow his pres- 
ent method. That method is an extremely tan- 
talizing one: a combination of fictionalized 
biography, scholarly biography, and social his- 
tory. The brevity of the book permits none of 
these genres to develop fully; nor do they fuse 
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artistically into an integrated whole. The au- 
thor’s manner is that of a man talking to him- 
self or, at the most, of a man talking very al- 
lusively to a small circle of friends who know 
all the intimate details of Lord Acton’s char- 
acter and career. The various chapters remind 
one of sketches or notes, preliminary to a large 
undertaking. There are great numbers of quo- 
tations, whose significance is not always clear. 
Even the chronology is sometimes puzzling 
the book ends in the 1870's, yet nothing what- 
ever is done about Acton’s visit to the United 
States in 1853, though that visit has been 
sasually mentioned on page 73. On the other 
hand, assuming that the reader is thoroughly 
familiar with Acton’s writings and the rather 
scanty literature on him, it is possible to de- 
rive much information and delight from 
Bishop Mathew’s book. It is written with wit 
and style and psychological insight; and it pro- 
vides glimpses into certain centers of Victorian 
life that are not easily found elsewhere. For ex- 
ample, the chapter on “The Old Catholics” is 
indispensable if we are to realize some of the 
people whom Dr. Newman had to work with 
after 1845; the author’s discussion of the “old 
Whig spirit” is fresh and memorable (pp. 49 
ff.); the chapter on “Acton as a reviewer” is 
also notable, partly because of the character- 
istically casual remark that Acton ‘‘was not 
acquainted with the political writings of Plato 
and Aristotle,” a remark that receives not the 
slightest expansion. Somehow, Bishop Math- 
ew’s short, sketchy chapters, graceful and allu- 
sive and imaginative as they are, fail, after all, 
in catching either the spirit or the outward 
form of the man Lord Acton. This is regret- 
table for many reasons, not the least of which 
is that Acton: the formative years is not only a 
very readable book but also one founded on ex- 
cellent documentation, including numerous 
unpublished manuscripts in the Birmingham 
Oratory. One hopes that in the sequel the au- 
thor will give us more detail, more interpreta- 
tion and comment, more of the essential qual- 
ities of true biography, of which Lord Acton is 
certainly worthy. 


CHARLES FREDERICK IHLARROLD 


Ohio State University 
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A Shropshire lad. By A. E. Housman. With 
notes and a bibliography by Cart J. WEB- 
er. “Jubilee” ed. Waterville, Me.: Colby 
College Library, 1946. Pp. 126. 

This “Jubilee” edition, a limited edition of 
five hundred copies printed by the Southworth- 
Anthoesen Press, contains, besides sheafs of ex- 
planatory notes (8 pp.) and adulatory tributes 
to Housman by various writers (4 pp.), “A 
semicentennial bibliography by Carl J. Weber”’ 

a checklist of Shropshire lad editions (over 
sixty-five) collected and presented by Profes- 
sor Weber to the Colby College Library.! A 
Jubilee Exhibition of these editions of the book 
was opened by the library in February, 1946; 
a second imprint (1,000 copies), which is being 
issued this fall, will list some half-dozen addi- 
tions to the collection. The book carries on the 
dust-wrapper the claim of Mr. Gilmore War- 
ner, librarian of Colby College, that this Colby 
edition is “more than a new printing of the 
poems; it combines criticism, bibliography, 
memorial eulogy, and textual exegesis and 
commentary all in one.” It has been favorably 
reviewed on this side of the Atlantic, even 
praised as “ably edited ....a labor of love,” 
“the rich harvest of Professor Carl J. Weber’s 
years of Housman scholarship.” The truth is 
that Mr. Weber’s book—for all its textual, if 
not for all its bibliographical, blunders—would 
have provoked acid comment from Housman 
himself. 

The on'y part of the book having any pre- 
tense to scholarship is the “bibliography.” But 
this checklist does not measure up to the fine 
collection it annotates. The scholarship is 
superficial, the formula of bibliographical de- 
scription elementary. Thus Mr. Weber’s sup- 
position that Housman habitually refused re- 
quested autographs, as evidenced by a Hous- 
man letter exhibited at Colby and by Mr. 
Perey Withers’ remark (in A buried life, p. 45), 
is contradicted by another Housman letter in 
which the poet stated: “I have signed copies of 
‘A Shropshire Lad’ for hundreds of people, de- 

serving and undeserving.”’ Mr. Weber is again 
inaccurate in saying that “the manuscript of 

‘Reissued July, 1946. Three thousand copies. Pp. 
133. With the bibliography revised (eighty-three 


Copies listed) and an index added to the poems. 
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A Shropshire Lad is now in the Library of Con- 
The Housman manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of Congress—they include drafts of over 
fifty Shropshire lad poems—are listed in the 
Times literary supplement for June 5 and 12, 
1943.) “Accuracy is a duty, not a virtue,” 
Housman reminds us in his preface to Manili- 
us, Book V. Mr. Weber is not even accurate 
about the number of copies printed of his own 
book—his count does not tally with that of his 
printer. The colophon says five hundred, 
whereas the bibliography says three hundred. 
In describing the label variants on the first edi- 
tion of A Shropshire lad he writes that “on 
some copies the word [Shropshire] is said to 
measure 37 mm”; that is pure guesswork. A 
photographic illustration of these variants and 
a meticulous description of them may be found 
in the well-known Carter and Sparrow “Anno- 
tated check-list” (in the Library for Septem- 
ber, 1940, pp. 168 ff.). 

As for the ‘Notes on the poems’’ (offered 
“for the aid of puzzled professors of poetry,” 
etc.), they are all trivial, uninspired, and as 
critically naive as Mr. Weber’s reprinted ap- 
praisals of Housman. He ought to have pro- 
vided for the Shropshire poems explications de 
texte (reprinting them from the Explicator). 
What his selection of Housman tributes shows 
is that he has neglected the main body of Hous- 
man criticism (see PMLA for June, 1945). 
These comments (over two-thirds of them) 
measure Housman’s popularity by such testi- 
monies as the autobiographical notes of Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét or George Santayana (one 
memorized A Shropshire lad when he was a 
Yale student, the other always read the book 
with tears) or by statistics on the number of 
reprintings in American anthologies (25 ex- 
amined) of the individuai poems. Poem No. IV 
appears to be the most popular (18 antholo- 
gies). Mr. Weber’s unnamed and arbitrarily se- 
lected anthologies, however, represent but a 
partial sampling; his catalogue is not a defini- 
tive one. Though Housman’s popularity can 
be measured thus, his popularity is not the 
measurement of his achievement. Mr. Weber 
does not seem to recognize this distinction. 


” 
£rTess. 


Rosert Wooster STALLMAN 


University of Kansas 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


A RECTIFICATION 

The review article published by Professor 
G. A. Borgese in Modern philology, XLIII 
(May, 1945), 277-83, contains a few in- 
accuracies which need rectification. On page 
279, note 1 mentions “the end of a protracted 
duel’ between the author of the book reviewed 
and myself. Nothing of the sort ever hap- 
pened. In my Troubadour studies I merely cor- 
rected some of Dr. Errante’s errors, especially 
those which referred to my own work. The 
article he published in Thought, XX (June, 
1945), 305-30, again contained two errors 
which I corrected in the same review in 
September, 1946 (pp. 574-76). Those inter- 
ested are at liberty to read it. In his final para- 
graph he should have first quoted my state- 
ment published in 19381 in the Jawg (“The 
dove’s neck-ring”’), p. Ixiv: 

What is now called Old Provencal poetry was 
formed in its beginning, about 1100 a.p., from 
elements which were partly autochthonous and 
partly imitated from the poetic activity in the 
neighboring Christian-Muslim world in such of 
its aspects as happened to please the contempo- 


rary Méridional taste, especially at the courts. 
Guillaume of Poitou and the first Troubadours 
gave these new forms a vogue whereupon a 
further eclectic elaboration of form and content 
took place. 

On page 283, Borgese says that the re- 
viewed book “has reaped praise from all quar- 
ters, with the practically isolated exception of 
the Arabist Nykl’s irate dismissal.”” My review 
was neither “irate,” nor was it a “dismissal.” 
Several scholars have expressed their approval 
of my review in ‘personal letters, deploring the 
fact that verbose advertisements have re- 
placed the old-time scholarly reviews, such as 
Dr. Kurt Lewent, the last survivor of the 
Tobler school, is still writing. As regards the 
title ‘‘Arabist,” I refer likewise to my Trouba- 
and to Kratkovsky’s Nad 
ardbskimi rukopisyami (“Perusing Arabic 
manuscripts”), pages 68-69. The whole pas- 
sage is translated on p. 315 of my recent book, 
Hispano-Arabic poetry and its relations with the 
Old Provencal Troubadours (Baltimore, 1946). 


A. R. Nyx 


dour studies 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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